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Doorways to Protection 


Entrance to the Home Office Build- 
ing of The Sun Life Assurance 
Company of Canada, Montreal 








“FOR THE DEFENSE 


_— s of North and South 
were marching on Gettys- 
burg. Baltimore was tense .. . streets 
were barricaded. Husbands, fathers 
and brothers crowded the local office 
of the New York Life, anxious to 
make sure their policies would hold 
good if they were killed defending 
their homes against an invading 
army. From New York the Company 
promptly set their minds at rest by 
telegraphing: as Policy-holders de- 
fending their firesides will be pro- 
tected...” 

After all, the chief purpose of life 
insurance is to protect the fireside— 
home and family, wife and children. 
That is one of the main reasons why, 
in buying your life insurance, you 


SAFETY IS ALWAYS THE FIRST CONSIDERATION ... 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“a 


A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1845 
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should be guided by the principle 
that safety is always the first consid- 
eration. A New York Life policy is 
one of the best investments you can 
make—for your family or yourself. 
It is backed by a strong mutual com- 
pany successfully managed for 89 
years through every war, epidemic 
and financial crisis. 

Serving the people of the United 
States and Canada, the New York 
Life has a field organization of over 
10,000 representatives in cities, towns 
and villages... You probably expect 
to buy more life insurance . . . so, 
when the New York Life agent calls, 
take advantage of the opportunity 
to have him help you work out a 
plan for your particular needs. 


THOMAS A. BUCKNER, President 





OF THEIR FIRESIDES”’ 








“HAVE YOU EVER THOUGHT OF IT 


LIKE THIS?” 


Experience shows that in times of 


war and epidemic the demand for 
life insurance suddenly soars. Men 
naturally think of life insurance 
when danger threatens or sickness 
strikes .. . when it is too late, they 
wish they had taken more when 
they could get it. 

Unlike many other things, you 
can’t safely postpone securing life 
insurance... Ask the New York Life 
representative to tell you about our 
plan combining immediate protec- 
tion for your family with financial 
security for your later years, and to 
leave you our b voklet, “Take The 
Worry Out of Life.” 

Make Life Insurance 
The Foundation of Y 


ur Financial Program 





NOTHING ELSE IS SO IMPORTANT 


51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The above advertisement appears in August in The Saturday Evening Post, Collier's, The Literary Digest and Time 
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The Function of Casualty Insurance 


ASUALTY insurance is the protection devised to be the hand- 
maid of modern progress. Readily adaptable to the require- 
ments of expansion, through its many departments, guarantees 

are given which enable industry and individual to utilize with profit 
and pleasure the products of man’s ingenuity without danger or 
fear of financial embarrassment. 

Fifty years ago few lines now producing the five hundred and 
seventy millions of dollars of premiums written during 1933 by 
stock casualty insurance companies could have provided sufficient 
volume to finance one small carrier. There were no automobiles 
and liability for his employee’s injuries was not forced by govern- 
ment edict on employers. The machine age remodeled the entire 
social structure. The relationship between capital and labor has 
undergone a change. In the involved organism gaps were bared and 
were bridged by such insurances as liability, automobile, elevator 
and general, steam boiler, plate glass, fidelity, surety and work- 
men’s compensation. New reasons were given for accident and 
health coverage. 

Casualty insurance grew through the years, reaching its zenith 
during the prosperity era. The five depression years, however, 
proved its real importance in the social, financial and industrial 
life of the nation. Aggregate assets of stock casualty companies on 
December 31 last were $2,247,824,176. Surplus was $325,077,695 or 
14.4% of assets. Underwriting income earned was $612,069,841. 
Despite losses and expenses incurred of $627,057,780, the underwrit- 
ing loss was only about half that of 1932. These items are indica- 
tive of a recognized influence based on a real need and nurtured by 
a steadily growing public confidence. 

Though the results of 1933 denote financial stability and contin- 
uation of popularity, loss payments totaling over three hundred 
millions of dollars should be thought provocative. This vast item 
should remind casualty men that the real service their business owes 
the country is not confined to the payment of losses but rests rather 
on a power through educational institutional activities to force the 
removal of causes of losses and a consequent reduction in their fre- 
quency. 

Doesn’t the payment of sixty-eight millions of dollars to injured 
workers and the relicts of those killed represent an appalling acci- 
dent toll which is a reflection on the ability of American industry 
to cope successfully with an essential problem? What can be said 
of the regulations relating to the operation of automobiles when 
through their ordinary use the damage to life and limb is translated 
into one hundred millions of dollars and the property destroyed 
amounts to twenty million dollars? The crime cost to insurance 
warrants a militant enlistment on the side of law and order. 

Casualty insurance in its many branches has a real place in Ameri- 
can life. It must, however, at the home office and in the field be alert 
to every opportunity which will bring increased appreciation by the 
public of its true value and disposition to aid in the elimination of 


every destructive agency. 
T.JNV.C. 
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THE DIABETES RECORD OF 1933 


By FREDERICK L. HOFFMAN, LL.D. 


Consulting Statistician 


Sharp Increased Mortality of 1932 Halted; Slight Recession; 
Death Rate Nearly Doubled in Past Twenty Five Years 


HE annual loss of life from 
T iiabece in continental United 

States is probably not far from 
30,000 deaths at the present time. In 
1932, the returns for the registration 
area gave a total mortality of 26,298 
compared with 22,456 in 1930. The cor- 
responding increase in the diabetes 
death rate was from 19.0 per 100,000 
in 1930 to 22.0 in 1932. The change 
in the diabetes death rate of England 
and Wales has been from 14.2 per 100,- 
000 in 1930 to 15.2 in 1932. A highly 
significant fact in diabetes mortality 
is the much higher death rate for 
women from the disease or for England 
and Wales, 1932, the death rate for 
males was 12.6 per 100,000, while the 
female rate was 17.6. The combined 
death rate of 15.2 is measurably below 
our own death rate which, as I have 
said before, was 22.0 in 1932. 

The continuous increase in the crude 
death rate is best shown in the fol- 
lowing table giving the diabetes death 
rates for 50 American cities since 1912. 


Diabetes in 50 American Cities 


Death 

No. of Rate per 

Year Cities Population Deaths 100,000 
1912 50 21,244,714 3,373 15.9 
1913 . 50 21,740,522 3,513 16.2 
1914 50 22,235,558 3,825 17.2 
1915 50 22,742,510 4,235 18.6 
1916... 50 23,244,205 4,413 19.0 
Fee 50 23,752,883 4,419 18.6 
1918 ; 50 24,233,579 4,140 17.1 
1919.. 50 24,819,186 4,128 16.6 
1920 eficdet 50 25,324,325 4,625 18.3 
Denccsccec Ue 25,843,347 4,797 18.6 
1922 , 50 26,362,369 5,870 22.3 
1923 F 50 26,881,391 5,536 20.6 
1924 50 27,400,413 5,217 18.7 
1925 50 27,919,435 5,487 19.7 
1926 50 28,438,457 6,182 21.7 
1927... 50 29,057,479 5,953 20.5 
1928... 50 29,476,501 6,920 23.5 
1929 50 29,995,523 6,911 23.0 
1930 50 30,467,600 6,890 22.6 
1931 50 30,987,422 7,610 24.6 
1932 ; 50 31,507,450 8,295 26.3 
1933 ‘vee 32,018,998 8,295 26.0 
1912-1921. 50 235,180,829 41,468 17.6 
1922-1931 50 286,986,590 62,576 21.8 

According to this table the death 


rate has increased from 15.9 per 100,- 
000 in 1912 to 26.0 in 1933, a trifle 
lower than the rate for 1932 when it 
reached a maximum point of 26.3. The 
average death rate for diabetes, 1912- 
1921 was 17.6 per 100,000 against 21.8 
during 1922-31. There was, therefore, 
an actual increase in the death rate 


during the first 10 years of 40.3 per 
cent, and during the second 10 years, 
17.9 per cent. 


This decrease may be 


accepted as evidence that the future 
rise in the death rate will be mea- 
surably slower than it has been in the 
past, but the present excessive rate is 
highly disconcerting. 

Another table gives the death rates 
for 177 American cities for the two 
years 1932 and 1933, showing that in 
an aggregate population of nearly 44,- 
000,000 in 1933, the diabetes death rate 
decreased from 24.3 per 100,000 to 23.8, 
a slight but significant improvement 
which may possibly foreshadow a fur- 
ther decrease in the near future. The 
rate increased, however, in 77 cities 
and decreased in 98. (See third page of 
this article.) 

The 10 cities with highest diabetes 
death rates in 1933 are given in the 
table following. 


Ten American Cities with Highest Diabetes 
Death Rates, 1933 


Rate per 100,000 


ee eee 
Lancaster, Pa. . 

Williamsport, 
Paterson, N. J. 
Fall River, . 
Pn. Si. wae ctenenevesedeeaseeensenes UE 





HU. cence deccenendsésecewesnne Me 
Bie Cie wtiks edd eee endhewa a eeedeed 38.2 
New Haven, Conn. (anekegndcbecenenn ae 
ee Bs Ge Wb bir ncdadatebeeaececees 36.9 


At the present time no explanation 
can be given for these excessive rates 
which are as startling as they are dis- 
concerting. 

The 10 cities with lowest diabetes 
death rates in 1933 present a totally 
different aspect, showing that Somer- 
ville, Mass., had the lowest rate, or 2.8 
per 100,000, compared with the max- 
imum of 60.5 returned for Utica, N. Y. 
The explanation for this disparity in 
the rates can, of course, only be de- 
termined by a critical analysis of the 
original death returns, which is prop- 
erly the function of the local boards 
of health. 


Ten American Cities with Lowest Diabetes 
Death Rates, 1933 


Rate per 100,000 


DP DE ttedesdvsecsaswensoeoncns 2.8 
Ph UM gcaceecececsdadcconctosenesoss 3.8 
i Ph My padchedekevebneneeeneaen ee 
SP  a¢dendnateduetasdcuseeonenee 5.6 
Se acek ddrk conned seus teeveuneseaen 6.1 
i 5 nit oh Bee a ge ee pated emeteee 6.2 
i SD. iy it wa euie higie. ene meee eae eel oe 7.5 
ee Ce vccneneuseeibenies ees 7.8 
Ce CE, cicucctasucesneaceues 7.9 
a I Sader esasentbibarevatedades 8.3 


Marked increases in the rate for 1933 
compared with 1932 occurred, among 





others, in Albany, N. Y., where the 
rate increased from 13.0 per 100,000 in 


1932 to 30.3 in 1933; Binghamton, 
N. Y., from 16.5 to 27.6; Fort Wayne, 
Ind., from 9.1 to 19.4; Waterbury, 


Conn., from 17.7 to 30.3; Fresno, Cal, 
from 3.7 to 14.6; Lansing, Mich., from 
7.2 to 24.7; McKeesport, Pa., from 1.8 
to 35.0, and Utica, N. Y., from 42.6 to 
60.5. No explanation has been forth- 
coming for these increases but they are 
apparently substantiated by the actual 
facts as reported by the local boards 
of health. 

By way of contrast, marked decreases 
eccurred in Harrisburg, Pa., where the 
rate fell from 51.7 per 100,000 in 1932 
to 31.8 in 19383; Holyoke, Mass., from 
35.4 to 12.3; New Britain, Conn., from 
20.0 to 11.8; Oak Park, IIl., from 448 
to 23.7; Pittsfield, Mass., from 19.5 to 
9.6; Highland Park, Mich., from 23.9 
to 9.1; Jackson, Mich., from 45.9 to 
22.7; Portland, Me., from 28.1 to 12.6, 
etc. 

The diabetes death record of the five 
largest cities is shown in the usual 
form for the two years 1932 and 1933, 
showing an actual change in the num- 
ber of deaths from 4267 in 1932 to 4263 
in 1933, or practically the same. The 
rate, however, fell slightly from 27.0 
per 100,000 to 26.5. Of the five cities 
in 1933, New York had the highest rate, 
or 29.2, followed by Chicago with 27.3, 
Philadelphia with 26.9, Los Angeles 
with 21.4 and Detroit with 16.9. 


Diabetes Mortality in Five Largest Cities, 
1932-1933 


Rate per 100,000 


-——1932—_, —1933— 


Deaths Rate Deaths Rate 
ere 979 27.8 981 27.3 
ee 288 17.0 296 16.9 
Los Angeles .... 308 22.3 309 214 
New York ...... 2,116 29.3 2,141 29.2 
Philadelphia .... 576 29.1 536 26.9 

4,267 27.0 4,263 26.5 


While the rate for New York State 
in 1933 was 30.3 per 100,000, it was 
according to the statistics of the State 
Board of Health, 29.1 for New York 
City, while for the rest of the state 
exclusive of New York City, it was 
31.8. For 1932 the State Board of 
Health gives a diabetes death rate of 
19.8 per 100,000 for the male popula- 
tion of New York City and 38.9 for 
the female population. There has been 
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an increase in the male rate from 14.5 
per 100,000 in 1920 to 19.8 in 1932 in 
New York City, and in the female rate 
from 23.3 to 38.9. The per cent of 
change, 1920-1932, was, therefore, 36.6 
for males and 67.0 for females. I give 
below a tabulation showing the rates 
for 1932 according to sex and by age 
periods for New York City and the 
rest of the State, revealing clearly out- 
standing differences in the sex factor 
of the disease. 


the causative factors as to control the 
pancreatic condition to a state of 
normalcy or sufficient to prevent coma 
and other serious complications. In- 
sulin, in other words, does not cure 
diabetes except in rare cases and must 
be continued during the life time of the 
patient under constant medical supervi- 
sion. Self-administration is permissible 
in exceptional cases but as a rule it in- 
volves the risk of neglect followed by 
serious results. At the same time 





Diabetes Mortality, New York City and State, 1932 
Rate per 100,000 


-—_——New York City-———_, oa Rest of State _— 

Males Females Males Females 
COE. crcarieseveteien 38.9 22.4 38.9 
Under 25 years.......... 1.6 2.2 2.9 
Cn SED: cewvcndsncons 3.1 2.5 2.5 
SEGA FERED ccccccccseces 8.1 4.4 9.8 
BBG PERO éccccscccseve 60.0 22.9 35.3 
Seen SOU. kcccisccesese 204.2 74.8 139.2 
ee ee eo 388.7 134.3 244.9 
96 and OVEP...cccccccocee SSB2 387.7 256.7 297.0 








For the purpose of comparison I give 
a corresponding table for England and 
Wales for the year 1931. 


Diabetes Mortality, England and Wales, 1931 
Rate per 100,000* 


Males Females 
BE. GUNG occ asvcesrsceseces 8.8 11.1 
Under 15 years............ 1.28 | 
Beare BURED ccccccecasocecs 2.2 2.6 
BGG FOREB oc cccsccscscvcs 3.0 3.1 
Be FUNG ce cctvcancncscs 3.8 4.5 
Bee FORD ccccncivecceces 9.6 12.1 
De Pn: cvcugeeennnen ca 31.4 47.4 
See. DEER ccccncanssnesen 81.7 109.0 
Be OS CUB cc cccsevcdsecess 116.0 122.5 


 *Standardized for all ages. 

The Canadian urban death rate from 
diabetes is measurably below that of 
American cities. In the table follow- 
ing I give the statistics for the prin- 
cipal Canadian cities for the two years 
1932 and 1933, showing an increase in 
the rate from 15.0 per 100,000 in 1932 


to 15.3 in 1933. The maximum rate 
prevailed in Ottawa, or 23.4. No 
deaths from diabetes occurred in 


Regina, and the rates were incredibly 
iow in Saskatoon, and in London, On- 
tario. 


dietary restrictions are called for and 
the main difficulty at the present time 
rests in the conflict of opinion as to 
what dietary elements are permissible. 
Since diabetes and obesity usually go 
together, one of the objectives of dietary 
restriction is to keep the weight down 
to normal proportions, but in the case 
of many elderly patients dietary re- 
strictions are difficult to maintain. They 
introduce scientific rules which the 
average patient is hardly competent to 
follow, but it is held that after a little 
practice it is fairly easy to calculate 
the proper proportions of carbohydrate, 
protein and fat necessary in the daily 
diet. Most people, it is held, require at 
least 100 grams of carbohydrates and 
one gram of protein per kilogram of 
body weight, and fat sufficient to com- 
plete the daily calorie requirements. 
These proportions, however, vary ac- 
cording to age, weight, occupation and 
certain other factors which require 
medical supervision. 





Diabetes in Fifteen Canadian Cities, 1932-1933 
Rate per 100,000 





—-— 1932 —___. — 3 988 —$ 

Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate 

a 30,122 5 19.9 30,184 6 19.9 
ERE TET AA 85,365 10 11.7 87,371 6 6.9 
Edmonton .............. 80,828 8 9.9 82,829 14 16.9 
SS RERRRRO Se 153,504 9 5.9 154,276 13 8.4 
I itil wiearatd acadaed 72,031 0 «: 73,087 4.1 
RSE 830,167 173 20.8 849,409 178 21.0 
SCC ee 126,698 14 11.0 128,412 30 23.4 
eae ee 132,494 15 11.3 135,885 17 12.5 
I clas daca eae wae 54,896 8 14.6 56,756 0 ee 
Saskatoon ............ 44,750 11.2 46,479 2 4.3 
FR eseneie: 638,152 128 20.1 648,721 121 19.7 
Vancouver ..............- 258,116 18 7.0 270,925 21 7.8 
PE Saisedocakedamna 61,239 2 3.3 61,239 10 16.3 
Windsor a Te 65,390 8 12.2 67,827 8 11.8 
WE: cic cswicecchecacs 211,437 24 10.8 225,287 19 8.4 
2,855,189 428 15.0 2,918,637 448 15.3 

In the treatment of diabetes insulin Of late much attention has been 


still figures as the outstanding factor 
of control. The main purpose of the 
treatment is not so much to eradicate 
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given to the correlation of diabetes and 
tuberculosis, and the impressive pub- 
lication of Dr. Howard Root of New 
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York considers the subject with refer- 
ence to epidemiology, pathology and 
etiology, clinical features and treat- 
ment, prognosis and prevention. The 
facts of the situation do not permit of 
a convenient abbreviation but appar- 
ently the point is well sustained that 
“The modern prolongation of life of 
the diabetic and his greater entrance 
into general activities expose him to 
tuberculosis and may result in a greater 
incidence of tuberculosis among dia- 
betics.” And furthermore, “lack of 
control of the diabetes increases the 
chance of developing tuberculosis, as 
indicated by the frequent development 
of tuberculosis in cases that have had 
coma.” 

The essential facts concerning the 
control of diabetes have been presented 
in an admirable exhibit made jointly by 
Dr. Elliott P. Joslin, Dr. Louis I. Du- 
blin and Herbert H. Marks at the 
American Medical Association meeting 
in 1933. Briefly these authors conclude 
as follows: 


1. Diabetes mortality over age 45 is 
increasing, while under 35 it has fallen. 
The increase is chiefly among women. 

2. The saving in mortality through 
early diagnosis is greatest in younger 
persons, amounting to 42 per cent at 
ages 15 to 44. Early diagnosis hastens 
treatment and retards development of 
complications. They advise a search 
for early cases in fat people, especially 
those with a family history of diabetes. 

3. The control of diabetic coma is 
possible and many deaths are needless 
provided there is medical attendance, 
rest in bed, hot drink hourly, enema, 
warmth, and skillful nursing. Accord- 
ing to an interesting diagram it is 
shown that in 1898-1914, or the pre- 
insulin period, the per cent of coma 
deaths in all deaths of diabetics was 
60.8, which was reduced to 42 per cent 
in 1914-1922, or the so-called Allen 
era of essential dietary control. Dur- 
ing 1922-25, or the early Banting era, 
the rate was 21.4 per cent; during 
1926-29, or the middle Banting era, it 
was 10.9 per cent, and at the present 
time, 1930-33, known as the later Bant- 
ing era, it is 4.8 per cent. Nothing 
could be more impressive than these 
figures. 

4. The mortality of diabetics in- 
creases with prevalence of influenza 
and pneumonia and any infection 
makes the diabetes more severe. It is, 
therefore, necessary to protect patients 
by teaching them the value of insulin 
during infections and other emer- 
gencies. 

5. The control of diabetic gangrene 
is usually possible especially under age 
60. Patients should be taught to keep 
their feet clean, protect the skin from 


(Continued on page 14) 









That Securities Act 


PROPOSAL has been ad- 
vanced to have insurance 
companies cover corporation offi- 
cers and directors against liability 
which may arise under the na- 
tional Securities Act. It will be 
recalled that the provisions of the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion are expected to be operative 
about Sept. 2. 

Naturally, any indemnity proj- 
ect of this nature is open to both 
objection and difficulty. A satis- 
factory method of arriving at 
premium levels would first have 
to be devised. Probably a new 
type of fidelity coverage would be 
necessary and a new method of 
exchanging information between 
companies would be needed to 
meet the situation. 

On the other hand, there is the 
good effect which such insurance, 
if finally made available, would 
have on investors. Obviously, no 
security issue would be brought 
out’ unless the company on the 
risk were satisfied with the offer- 
ing and with the character of 
those behind it. 

It is entirely likely that some 
form of insurance along this line 
would lead the public more eager- 
ly to absorb new issues, but it is 
doubtful whether indemnity com- 
panies would consider this of suffi- 
cient importance from their 
standpoint to offset the unknown 
hazard factors which might lie 
behind directorial liability under 
the Securities Act. 

The underwriting questions 
which would come uppermost 
would be, first, the problem of 
arriving at a rate and, second, the 
probable volume of premium 
which could be secured. Without 
a sufficient “spread,” no form of 

- insurance can long endure and if 
the potential liability to corpora- 
tions and directors under the Se- 
curities Act were not widespread 
in application, there would not be 
enough of the risks available to 
obtain worthwhile premium in- 
come. 

The suggestion is said to have 
originated in financial circles, but 
the insurance phase of it is some- 


With the Editors 


thing for indemnity companies to 
study. If the market is there, it 
would be too bad to lose the op- 
portunity. 


Crime and Punishment 


HE operations of law enforce- 

ment authorities in this coun- 
try, as compared with those 
in London, have long been the 
subject of criticism that certainly 
does not reflect favorably on the 
minions of justice here. There are 
times when it almost seems that 
we have an outlaw at large for 
every one they have incarcerated. 
The long hunt for Dillinger, and 
the freedom with which he came 
and went, did little to increase 
the respect of others for the 
majesty of government. “Pretty 
Boy” Floyd is—at this writing— 
still enjoying his freedom and 
many others of ill fame are about. 

The interest of insurance com- 
panies in the problems of crime 
prevention and punishment is too 
obvious to require recital. It 
seems a shame that the people 
who made lime juice famous 
should always be showing us how 
to manage national affairs. Even 
in the matter of traffic violations, 





Funny? 


Isn’t it funny that so many 
Business men will get up 
in the morning—shave 
With an advertised razor 
And advertised soap— 
Put on advertised underwear, 
Advertised hose, shirt, collar, 
tie, 
And advertised shoes. 
Seat themselves at the table 
and 
Eat advertised breakfast 
food— 
Drink advertised coffee or 
Substitutes, 
Put on an advertised hat, 
Light an advertised cigar, 
Go to their business in an 
Advertised automobile, 
And— 


Turn down an advertising 
proposition 
On the ground that 
Advertising doesn’t pay! 
WE WONDER! 


Auto Trade Bulletin. 











the London police demonstrate 
their efficiency and the London 
courts uphold the tenets of swift 
and certain punishment — with 
consequent good results to insur- 
ance companies issuing automo- 
bile and personal injury policies. 

During the first six months of 
1933 (according to figures just 
made public in the British House 
of Commons), the number of ar- 
rests for speeding in the parks 
within the London metropolitan 
police area was 1288. Of that 
total, there were 1287 convic- 
tions! During the dirst six months 
of this year, the number of sim- 
ilar arrests was 1115, with 1069 
convictions! Both our police and 
our judges would die of shock if 
any such result could be obtained 
in the United States, and the 
blood pressure of our casualty 
companies—as measured by their 
loss ratiof—would be happily low- 
ered. 

There may be a vicarious pride 
in being stigmatized everywhere 
as “a nation of criminals,” but we 
hopefully await the day when the 
cause for such a designation shall 
have been removed. 


These Plural Births 


LOYDS of London will insure 
you against the hazard of 
twins, but, in view of the laws of 
probability, would they accept a 
risk against quintuplets? Twins 
are fairly common and have been 
noted to occur approximately 
once in 87 cases. From there on, 
according to the statisticians, the 
powers of 87 prevail as the plural 
birth rate mounts. “Thus,” the 
statistical department of the 
Metropolitan Life avers: 


“While one confinement in 87 brings 
twins into the world, triplet births 
would be expected about once in 7569 
confinements, this number being the 
square of 87; and quadruplets once i 
658,503 births, this being the cube of 87. 
If this law continued for higher orders 
of plural births we should expect quin- 
tuplets once in 57 million confinements. 

Interesting, but the American 
companies and the American life 
agents will continue to devote 
their energies to insuring for 
after they arrive rather than 
against before. 
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Time 


Harry G. Leslie, former governor 
of Indiana, is elected president of 
the Standard Life and Casualty Com- 
pany, @ newly formed legal reserve 
stock insurance company with offices 
in Indianapolis. 





The Mutual Union Life Insurance 
Company of Seattle, a strictly mutual 
company with George M. Jacobs as 
president, is seeking its original 200 
applications to qualify for issuance 
of its charter. 





Through prompt action on the part 
of the legal staff of the American 
Life Convention, the threatened spe- 
cial tax of $25 a year to be levied 
on each of the 3000 agents and 
brokers in St. Louis, Mo., it is re- 
ported, has been permanently killed. 





Ray P. Cox, superintendent of 
agencies on the Pacific Coast for the 
Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, resigns to accept the position 
of vice-president and manager of 
agencies with the California-Western 
States Life Insurance Company. 





Group insurance for fieldmen of 
the Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company of Fort Wayne, Ind., is 
announced by A. L. Dern, vice-presi- 
dent and manager of agencies of 
the company, the company bearing 
the entire cost of the coverage. 





The approximately 1400 men, women 
and children who died as the result 
of the high temperatures that have 
prevailed in large sections of the 
country during the latter part of 
June and all of July carried about 
$2,500,000 of life insurance, accord- 
ing to unofficial estimates made at 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Vice-president Robert L. Stewart of 
the American Colony Insurance Com- 
pany, is elected a director of the 
Importers & Exporters Insurance Com- 
pany of New York. 





The Marine Office of America ap- 
points Fred Galbreath manager of 
its Pacific Department at San Fran- 
cisco to succeed George M. Parrish, 
resigned. 





The General Insurance Company 
of America, Seattle, elects Ralph H. 
Baldwin and Felix F. Kurtz as vice- 
presidents, promotes L. E. Crowe 
from the position of auditor to that 
of secretary and names Donald D. 
Bower auditor. 





_The Hartford County Medical So- 
ciety of Connecticut appoints an 
arbitration board of twelve surgeons 
to act in cases of disputed claims 
for fees between surgeons and insur- 
ance companies. 





Revised rates for Owners’, Land- 
lords’, and Tenants’ Public Liability 
imsurance are promulgated by the 
National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters, the net effect 
of the revision being an increase in 
the country-wide level, Greater New 
York excepted. 
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_——————By ROBERT WADE SHEEHA 


HE Frontier Safety Committee is a des- 

ignated group of the insurance Advertis- 

ing Conference charged with defending 
the fair name of the insurance agent when- 
ever that distinguished calling is made the 
butt of facetious or belittling remarks in the 
press or on the platform. 

In general, I find myself in close sympathy 
with their aims. If they accomplish nothing 
else it is conceivable that they will have 
helped to raise the standards of American 
humor. 

It might not be amiss, however, if the 
Frontiersmen, in accordance with the theory 
that the police power may be extended to 
save a citizen from himself as well as his 
malefactors, took steps to curb some of the 
tendencies of the insurance salesman which 
lay him open to the occasional barbs of the 
professional wits. 


There is one stunt in particular which 
seems to me to be in exceptionally poor taste. 
This consists in camouflaging one’s occupa- 
tion until the interview is well under way. 

It is a method of approach which is not 
only deceitful but as well, I should think, an 
example of poor salesmanship. For a life 
insurance salesman to effect an interview 
under the guise of a phony mission is a 
tacit admission on his part that life insur- 
ance is not all it should be. His prospect is 
already one up on him. 

Surprisingly enough, there are a few big 
names in life insurance who employ this 
technique. Well, perhaps it is personal preju- 
dice, but I would refuse to buy life insurance, 
or anything else, from a salesman who 
crashed my office with a set of false whiskers. 
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Tide 


Virtual completion of the or- 
ganization to promote the govern- 
ment's $1,000,000,000 home modern- 
ization and renovation campaign is 
announced by James A. Moffett, 
Federal Housing Administrator, and 
Donald R. Richberg, executive direc- 





tor of the National Emergency 
Council. 
The indicated world supply of 


American cotton at present is not 
much below the supply at this time 
last year or in 1932, but is slightly 
below the pre-depression average 
supply, according to a report by the 
New York Cotton Exchange Service. 





Composite average of 70 indus- 
trials on the New York Stock Ex- 
change for the week ended August 
11, 1934, according to the New 
York Herald Tribune, closed Mon- 
day at 122.74 and closed Saturday 
at 123.58. 





Composite average of 30 rails for 
the same week closed Monday at 
28.89 and closed Saturday at 28.71. 





Composite average of 30 bonds on 
the New York Stock Exchange for 
the same week closed Monday at 
93.38 and closed Saturday at 91.58. 





After an active week on the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, during which 
wheat rose to new highs for the sea- 
son, prices dropped the full legal 
limit and wheat closed % cent 
lower to '/4 cent higher for the week. 
A statement of Henry C. Wallace, 
Secretary of Agriculture, on Friday, 
was interpreted to mean virtual 
abandonment of acreage reduction 
during the 1935 crop year, although 
a second statement by Secretary 
Wallace Saturday denying this im- 
plication was expected to bolster 
prices this week. 





Steel ingot production throughout 
the United States for the current 
week is at 22 per cent of capacity, 
The Iron Age estimates, as com- 
pared with the rate of 27!/2 per cent 
for last week. 





Cotton futures moved steadily for- 
ward to new highs for the current 
calendar year and to best levels 
witnessed since 1930 up to the close 
Thursday, but lost half of this ad- 
vance on news of silver nationaliza- 
tion and closed with net gains of 
$1.90 to $2.20 a bale for the week. 





Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended August 4 totaled 611,- 
298 cars, which was an increase of 
2450 above the preceding week, but 
a decrease of 9184 compared with 
the corresponding week in 1933. 





The Federal Reserve Board's in- 
dex of department store sales, which 
makes allowance for differences in 
the number of business days and for 
usual seasonal changes, was 72 in 
July, on the basis of the 1923-25 
average as 100, compared with 74 
in June and 77 in May. 














VISITOR making his first trip 
A to Montreal will certainly 

make an enquiry as to the 
identity of the imposing building which 
dominates the famous Dominion Square 
in the heart of the city. He will be told 
that it is the Head Office of the Sun 
Life Assurance Company of Canada, 
and that it is the largest office building 
in the British Empire. Rising to a 
height of over 400 feet, its tower is 
visible for many miles. 

Of classical architecture, the Corin- 
thian finds expression in the massive 
columns which form the principal fea- 
ture of the main facades. The emphasis 
of the horizontal and the general pro- 














One of the Corridors 
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portions of the mass, while observing 
the elements of classic precedent, give 
the building monumental character in 
keeping with the enduring nature of 
the institution of life insurance and 
the organization it houses. 

The austere beauty of the interior 
harmonizes with the suggestion of 
great strength outwardly conveyed by 
the granite pile. Walls and _stair- 
cases of pink Tennessee marble, bases 
of Belgian black marble, floors of pink 
Tennessee, with borders of Levanto 
marble, contribute to the conception of 
impressive dignity. This attains no- 
bility of expression in the Great Hall. 


The columns and arch, forming the 
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entrance, as well as the large columns 
in the Hall itself, are executed in green 
Syenite, while the contrasting roses, 
blacks and greens of the marbles com- 
prising the walls, pilasters, floors and 
bases, blend artistically. 

The prevailing idea in the internal 
arrangements has been to make the 
whole structure an effective workshop. 
The latest in mechanical equipment and 
modern labor-saving devices have been 
instituted in the fullest effort to give 
the utmost value to the work of the 
staff, and these aids employed to ensure 
speed and efficiency in office adminis- 
tration include a printing plant, ad- 


dressograph and Hollerith machines, 





Inside the Main Entrance 
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photostat equipment, and many other 
devices. 

One of the most interesting items 
to the visitor is the security vault, with 
its combination of armor-plate and 
concrete construction, and the vault 
door of specially prepared steel, thirty 
inches in thickness and weighing over 
thirty tons. Lunch rotdms, cafeterias, 
kitchens, recreational facilities, and a 
day hospital for the treatment of sick 
employees, all find their place in the 
Company’s headquarters. Policyhold- 
ers and friends, and other visitors, are 
always welcome at the Home Office of 
the Sun Life, and competent guides 
are provided for conducting visiting 
guests on a tour of the building. 

The Sun Life Assurance Company 
of Canada was incorporated in 1865, 
and is regarded as Canada’s leading 
life insurance institution. In point of 
insurances in force and assets, the 
company finds a place among the 
twelve largest life insurance institu- 
tions on the North American Continent. 
The company is licensed in forty States 
of the Union, and in the territory of 





Portico in Green Syenite 


Hawaii. It maintains in the United 
States over fifty branch offices from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific for servicing 
its American policyholders, who, hold- 
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ing a large proportion of the million 
policies now in force on the Company’s 
books, carry life insurance consider- 
ably in excess of a billion dollars. 

The president and managing direc- 
tor, Arthur B. Wood, F.I.A., F.A.S., 
has been associated with the company 
for forty-one years, having joined 
the actuarial staff in 1893. Some con- 
ception of the extent of the company’s 
operations is evident from the follow- 
ing extract, taken from the president’s 
address at the company’s annual meet- 
ing held on Feb. 13, 1934: 

“Since organization the impressive 
sum of $800,170,000 has been paid out 
in benefits to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries. Nearly one-half of this total 
—$380,495,000—has been paid during 
the past four years, which of course is 
in addition to the extensive loan accom- 
modations to our policyholders. These 
payments, in a time of universal stress, 
form a service of special social im- 
portance. The increase in the assets in 
the same period by $55,000,000 is an 
indication of the Company’s resources 
and inherent strength.” 





GIVING YOURSELF A CHANCE 


The Mind Has Everything to Do With Success 


saad AN’T afford life insurance,” 

C you say. That may be a per- 

fectly honest statement; and 

you might go a little further and quite 

as honestly add, “Neither can I afford 
a family.” 

But you already have the family. 
You have taken that obligation and 
now your principal ambition is to meet 
it. You intend to succeed sometime. 
You expect to provide well for wife and 
children if you live. That is good. You 
have faith in yourself and you have a 
proper sense of your obligations and 
duty, two virtues one must have to 
succeed. 

But what about right now — TODAY? 
What about those little ones who are 
watching and waiting for you when 
evening comes? Those little tots who 
climb up into your lap when the day’s 
work is over and with their soft white 
arms around your neck, hug and kiss 
you and believe that daddy is the big- 
gest and best man in the whole world? 
What would become of them if you 
Should be snatched away and they 
would wait in vain for that welcome 
voice and for the sound of those fa- 
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miliar footsteps? And what about that 
faithful mother who toils early and 
late? That mother who prepares the 
meals, who makes and mends_ the 
clothes, who watches over the family in 
sickness and whose faith in you as her 
protector never wavers. What would 
she do? 


A Load That Can Be Shifted 

Can you expect to succeed with that 
load always on your mind? You are 
not giving yourself a chance to succeed. 
You are carrying a load that would 
keep any man down and a load you 
have no right to try to carry when life 
insurance will carry it for you. You 
can’t sleep, you can’t half work, you 
can’t be happy and it would be only by 
a miracle that you could succeed. There- 
fore, get rid of this load. Give yourself 
a free mind and a clear conscience and 
see what a difference it will make. Fate 
will not treat you any better than you 
treat yourself. God helps those who 
help themselves, and not those who 
throw up their hands at every rough 
place in the road. A man with wife and 
children must have a brave heart and 


he must show his red blood by fighting 
for those he loves and lives for. Every 
man who has ever been able to rise has 
had to do this. Most of the men whose 
success we sometimes envy started poor 
and married when they were poor. But 
they were men of courage. They were 
fighters. And did they “afford” life in- 
surance? Ask any of them. They had 
to afford it. That was the one thing 
they could not afford to be without. 
They had to free their minds of this 
load, just as you will have to free your 
mind if you are going to get anywhere. 
Many such men have been known to 
pawn their last heirloom and even 
mortgage the bed on which they slept, 
to have this load carried for them until 
they could get on their feet. Men who 
would do this cannot be kept down. 
Such qualities, indeed, are altogether 
essential to success and they are cer- 
tain to bring success sooner or later. 


What Would You Do for Your Family? 


Now stop and think. You work early 
and late for wife and children. You 
would make any sacrifice for them. You 

(Continued on page 15) 
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Report of Life Insurance Companies for First Six Months of 1934 


(See Below Supplementary Exhibit of Insurance Written and in Force) 


CoMPANY AND LOCATION 

American Life, Detroit, Mich 
Brooklyn National Life, Brooklyn, N.Y 
California-Western States, Sacramento 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford 
Continental Assurance, Chicago 
Eastern Life, New York City 
Eureka-Maryland Assurance, Baltimore 
Guaranty Life, Savannah, Ga 
Indianapolis Life, Indianapolis 
Jefferson Standard Life, Greensboro, N. C 
Knights Life, Pittsburgh 
Lamar Life, Jackson, Miss 
Life Insurance Company of Virginia, Richmond 
Midland Mutual, Columbus, Ohio 
Modern Life, St. Paul, Minn 
Monarch Life, Springfield, Mass 
Morris Plan, New York City 
New England Mutual, Boston 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee 
Northwestern National, Minneapolis 
Old Republic Credit, Chicago 
Pacific National Life, Salt Lake City 
Peninsular Life, Jacksonville, Fla 
Penn Mutual Life, Philadelphia 
Peoples Life, Frankfort, Ind 
Provident Life & Accident, Chattanooga, Tenn 
Pyramid Life, Topeka, Kan 

Formerly the Kansas Life Ins. Co 
Reserve Loan Life, Indianapolis 
State Farm Life, Bloomington, Ill 
State Mutual, Worcester, Mass 
United Benefit Life, Omaha, Neb 
United Fidelity Life, Dallas, Tex 
Volunteer State Life, Chattanooga, Tenn 


Washington National Insurance, Chicago 


(SUPPLEMENTARY TABLE OF FIRST SIX MONTHS REPORTS OF 


Six 
Months 
Ending 
June 30 


1934 
1933 
1934 
1933 
1934 
1933 
1934 
1933 
1934 
1933 
1934 
1933 
1934 
1933 
1934 
1933 
1934 
1933 
1934 
1933 
1934 
1933 
1934 
1933 
1934 
1933 
1934 
1933 
1934 
1933 
1934 
1933 
1934 
1933 
1934 
1933 
1934 
1933 
1934 
1933 
1934 
1933 
1934 
1933 
1934 
1933 
1934 
1933 
1934 
1933 
1934 
1933 
1934 
1933 
1934 
1933 
1934 
1933 
1934 
1933 
1934 
1933 
1934 
1933 
1934 
1933 
1934 
1933 


Total 
Admitted 

Assets 

BY 
7.703.808 
8. 269 846 
1.434.645 
1,308 .731 

i“ 

u 
234.096 .539 
218,580,982 

18,973,419 
18,246 .929 
1,130,937 

998 .503 
6,584, 564 
6,310,658 

197 , 393 





185,009) 


5,658 .948 
14,903,189 
6,484,292 
5.149.137 
4,507 ,498 
4.393 .446 
10.089 . 334 
9,816,118 
7. 579,695 
5.013.724 
21,832 .940 
21,546,296 
1.850.101 
1,799,299 
2.934.987 
2.655.617 
1,621,574 
1,659,192 
297 .076, 160 
282 .489 .077 
f1,010,458, 122 
f1,003,736,616 
48 680.099 
47 .686 . 378 
587 . 346 
580 .615 


1,275,448 
1,176,823 
942 .730 . 237 
f521,.323.714 
7.747 977 


n6 .227 . 584 
n5 .778 .923 
3,484,781 
3,516,026 
10,566,788 
11.406 , 436 
1,031,254 

851.671 
4,850,000 
2.590.000 
2.566 .990 
2,153,124 
3.450.870 
3.280.116 
1.881 . 467 
2.453 . 306 
2.995.457 
2.520.796 


Capital 
Stock 
$ 
500 . 000 
500 .000 
200 .000 
200 . 000 
875.000 
1.750.000 
Mutual 
Mutual 
1,000 ,000 
1,000 ,000 
225.000 
225.000 
250 .000 
250 ,000 
100 ,000 
100 .000 
Mutual 
Mutual 
1,000 ,000 
1,000 ,000 
200 ,000 
200 ,000 
300 ,000 


300 . 000) 


5.000 ,000 
5,000 .000 
300 .000 
300 .000 
148 ,. 890 
145,170 
445.600 
445 .600 
462.500 
462.500 
Mutual 
Mutual 
Mutual 
Mutual 
1,100,000 
1,100,000 
200 .000 
200 .000 


4 


r 
125,000 
125.000 

Mutual 

Mutual 

300 .000 


SOO .000 
n 800 .000 
210.000 
210,000 
200 , 000 
200 .000 
300 .000 
300 .000 
Mutual 
Mutual 
300 .000 
300 . 000 
310.000 
310,000 
500 , 000 
1,250,000 
600 .000 
600 .000 


> 
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to Policy- 
holders 
(Including 
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LIFE INSURANCE 


Showing Different Classes of Insurance Written and in Force 


INSURANCE WRITTEN First 51x MontTHS 


“1x 
Months 
COMPANY AND LOCATION Ending 
June 30 Ordinary 
| $s 
| 
American Life, Detroit 1934 1,436,252 
1933 2,249,101 
Brooklyn Nat'l Life, Brooklyn 1934 1,209 , 867 
1933 1,042,531 
Calif.-Western States, Sacramento 1934 11,498,441 
1933 9,315,362 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford 1934 43.996 816 
1933 33.333 544 
Continental Assurance, Chicago 1934 11,558,690 
1933 6,540,821 
Eastern Life, New York City 1934 650 .577 
1933 | 570, 446 
Eureka-Maryland Assur., Balt 1934 3.608 ,473 
1933 2,942,820 
Guaranty Life, Savannah, Ga 1934 31,500 
1933 22,000 
Indianapolis Life, Indianapolis 1934 6,019,546 
1933 4.492.537 


Industrial 


6.636.142 
5 


1.589.557 


461.318 
405.728 
797 . 800 
404.655 


3.356, 288 
6.545.350 


787 346 
438 , 380 


Total 


n 


6.019 
4.492 


eo 


eV0e 
101 
185 


3, 259 


241 
017 


5, 816 


544 
978 


5.171 


,ore 


446 


,961 


414 
072 
557 
546 


537 


Ordinary 


$2 


94 


451 
138 
553 
739 
251 
320 
408 
882 


2,317 


067 
019 
771 
252 
878 
110 

a4 
928 
005 


993 
749 
631 
096 
654 
253 
620 
214 


INSURANCE IN Force Jes 
Industrial (ir 
$ $ 

1,542 

1,936 

13,147 

11,904 

47 .688 


927 
668 
007 
310 


. 993 


516 
529 
000 
347 


532 


The 


37 . 460 


3.779, 262 
2.485.779 
2.225.411 
2.131.522 


Spectator, 


2. 860 
903 


Aug 


Payments Total 
Total to Policy- Disburse- 
Income holders ments 
BY By by 
1,235,221 1,104,159 1.916, 576 
1,664. 126 1,245,842 1.734, 475 
228 . 840 91,840 175,908 
232.853 101,974 185,361 
5.530 . 966 2.769.717 5.714, 499 
5.146.145 3.629 ,692 6. 191,033 
25.837.375 12,891,451 17 096 , 553 
22.274.634| 14,391,915 18 , 200 . 303 
2.452.888 1.048 .563 2 
2,275,224 1,004,695 l 
175.997 59.059 
146,974 59,157 
1,048,123 471.927 
951,095 410,008 
102 , 336 44,560 
95.486 44.782 
1,908 .927 945 .939 1 
1,814,134 1,118,332 1 
6.172.513 3,821,104 5 
6.213.120 5.023 ,.994 7 
914,677 453,143 
896 , 509 576,321 
1,141,430 490 ,139 
1,077 ,902 733.548 1 
8,122,895 3,541,515 6 
7.760 .403 4.648.270 7 
2,489 . 387 1.580.576 2 
2,364,831 1,915,862 2 
226,741 122,847 
243,714 153.035 2 
1,390,117 684 .036 1 
1.420.048 829 , 490 1 
225.089 82,401 
203 . 857 51,168 = 
34 .902 ,036 20 261.519 25 
31.209 . 888 21.630 .094 26.! 
94.741 .584 66.735 .963 81 
88.750.134) 71,330,275 85 
6, 298 , 866 3.234.339 5 
5.744.731 3,853,921 5 
74,748 19,162 
116,784 32,154 
139,259 24.951 
128.897 26.999 
571.991 159.774 
477 . 962 140.005 
54,902,345 3.813.265 45 
51,631,424 35,712,270 47 
784.017 492 297 
2.526 .460 402 .090 2 
2.305 .796 434 .360 ? 
335.275 201 .857 
305 . 966 218.580 
963 137 876.186 1 
1,370. 884 957.970 1.408.754 
268 . 465 53.775 186 .036 
216,326 38.874 161.246 
15,241,580 9,494,249 13,002,638 
14,423,157 10.449 251 13.528 .974 
754.042 124,587 554.919 
718.771 111,733 522 .038 
500 . 203 205 , 458 412.537 
483 .613 201.975 372.061 
2.070.089 1,548,176 2.138.203 
2,238 ,944 2,167 ,083 2,731,374 
2.617.653 967 . 254 2.404 ,852 
2,430,345 1,005,977 478 043 


E 30 
Total 

a BS 

77 451,993 

70,138,749 
217 18,095,848 
461 18.675. 557 
039 215,398,693 
140 224,224,393 


900 , 408 , 620 
918,882,214 
O78 170.006,005 
808 158,528,476 
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ust 16, 193 
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Supplementary Table (Continued) 


| | . . . 
INSURANCE WRITTEN First Six Montus | 


INSURANCE IN Force JuNE 30 























Six 
— | Months | ot ee acl : on a ee eet a 
CoMPANY AND LOCATION | Ending | | 
| June 30] Ordinary Industrial Group Total Ordinary Industrial Group | Total 
| oe . $ si $ a $ “a $ 
Jefferson Std., Greensboro, N.C...| 1934 22. 562,400) | | 22,562,400) 309,831,356) 216,200) 310,047,556 
1933 | 14,349,200) 14,349,200) 309,067,149) 210,000) 309,277,149 
Knights Life, Pittsburgh | 1934 u u u | 16,874,543) 34,743,434 | 51,617,977 
|} 1933 u u | u 15,778,440} 31,902,531 | 7,680 ,97T 
Lamar Life, Jackson, Miss. |} 1934 | 5,644 , 200) | 5,644,200; 60,808,665 | 60,808,665 
| 1933 3,982,791) 3,982,791) 59,659,557 | 59,659,557 
Life Ins. Co. of Va., Richmond...} 1934 12,111,611) 35,965,610 | 48,077,221) 150,634,284) 234,957,762 | 385,592,046 
|} 1933 10,508,351) 34 ,645 ,922 45,154,273) 147,658,628) 221,002,373 | 368,661,001 
Midland Mut., Columbus, O. | 1934 4,806,481) | 4,806,481) 99,449,207 | 99,449,207 
1933 | 4,004, 495) 4,004,495) 103,062,279) 103 ,062,279 
Modern Life, St. Paul, Minn. |} 1934 | 513,500] 513,500} 10,165,831| 10,165,831 
1933 327 , 650) 327,650) 11,162,383) 11,162,383 
Monarch Life, Springfield, Mass..| 1934 |  1,324/228] | 1,324,228] 16,091,043) | 16,091,043 
| 1933 | 1,500,185) | 1,500,185) 15,823,770) | 15,823,770 
Morris Plan, New York City. |} 1934 | 3,930 , 893) 10,961,584) 14,892,477) 9,586,183 12,679,305, 22,265,488 
1933 | 5, 59} 5,288,533) 10,399,892) 13,747,627 5,036,271) 18,783,898 
New England Mutual, Boston 1934 | 4, | 74,934,957) 1,267,135,123 | 1,267,135,123 
| 1933 56, | 56,444,301) 1,263,203,627 1,263,203,627 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee! 1934 | | 121,850,934) 3,755,945,845 | 3,755,945,845 
1933 93 , 321 , 837| 3,905,599,222) | 3,905,599,222 
Northwestern Nat., Minneapolis 1934 6,030,002; 30,598,700) 278,407, 174| 70,938,225) 349,345,399 
1933 10,059,290] 31,6: | 287,576,448 71,061,568) 358,638,016 
Occidental Life, Los Angeles 1934 2,488,455) 22, u u . u 
1933 5,378,050; 20,6: u u u 
Old Republic Credit, Chicago 1934 | 2,5 8,294,160 222 ,000 8,516,160 
1933 | 1,2 7, 464,736 422 ,400 7,897,136 
Pacific Nat. Life, Salt Lake City 1934 | 1,73 7,319,843) 7,319,843 
1933 1.297.250} 7,271,123} 7,271,123 
Peninsular Life, Jacksonville, Fla 1934 12,648,281 | 14,38 | 3,606,845) 24,166,020 | 27,772,865 
j 1933 10,631 ,977 | 11,202,722) 2.466.790) 19,422,165 |; 21,888,955 
? Penn Mutual Life, Phila |} 1934 81,991, 230) 1,873,270,157| j1, 73,270,157 
fd | 1933 70, 566, 882| 1,955,943,572| | 1,955,943,572 
Peoples Life, Frankfort, Ind... 1934 3,422,640) 44,095,429) 930,537; 45,025,966 
1933 3,297,459) 45,591,576) 900,423) 46,491,999 
Prov. Life & Acc., Chattanooga 1934 6 827,650; 10,079,770) 24,677,130) 40 .437.300) 65,114,430 
1933 3,731 , 900) 5,349,158) 21,721,889) 31,561,250; 53,283,139 
Pyramid Life, Topeka, Kan. 1934 1,923,211 18,771 055! 18,771,055 
Formerly the Kan. Life Ins. Co.) 1933 u | u | 17,360,475) 17,360,475 
Reserve Loan, Indianapolis 1934 8.433 . 333) | 8,433,333] 59,491,084! 59 491 ,084 
1933 9.956 .726 | 9,956,726) 63,541,371) 63.541, 371 
State Farm Life, Bloom'ton, Il 1934 3.632 .6 67 ,000) 3,699 ,609 19,236,652 65,000 19,301 ,652 
1933 4 7 | 4,.167,890' 15,737,458 15,737 .458 
State Mutual, Worcester, Mass. 1934 17.8 | 17,807,297) 586,335,290) | 586 , 335, 290 
1933 14 | | 14,733,739) 612,730,042 | 612.730 ,042 
United Benefit Life, Omaha, Neb.| 1934 Ba. 11,422,413) 55,292,159 55,292,159 
1933 12 12,033 , 261 54,644,335 | 54,644,335 
4 United Fidelity Life, Dallas, Tex 1934 4 4,031,259) 29,157,430 29, 157 . 430 
: 1933 3 3.170.784) 28,603,577) 28 603.577 
: Volunteer State Life, Chattanooga 1934 4 4.410.536) 104.776.436 104.776, 436 
z 1933 4.098, 4.098.312) 115,874,676 115, 874.676 
: Washington Nat. Ins., Chicago 1934 1.532.938 15.742 .457 17.: . 395 5.764.625 27 . 231.056 32.995.681 
1933 1,549,110 22,404,083 23.{ .193 5.078.302 25.532 ,204 30.610, 506 
9 , 858 *Including contingency reserve. +Approximate. Includes $4,000,000 special fund. tIncludes $3,500,600 special fund. a Includes 
4 201 $434,834 contingency reserve. b Includes $412,808 contingency reserve. c Includes $1,096,429 accident and health premiums. d In- 
0.971 ludes $2,118,323 aecident and health premiums. f Estimated. j Unapportioned surplus retained as contingency reserve. k Including 
924 $160,000 borrowed money repaid in full. m Includes reinsurance premiums n Includes life and accident and health. wu Unavailable. 
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health underwriters declare is due 
solely to more men going back to work 
and fearing to jeopardize their newly 
found employment by remaining home 
because of illness. 

Still another decided sign of 
creased employment is the absence of 
cancellations of automobile insurance 


That the general public today is not 
gambling in the stock market but instead 
is seeking the finest possible invest- 
ments. 

That the banks of the nation have 
hundreds of millions of dollars which 
they are anxious and willing to loan as 


An Encouraging Picture 


By E. S. Banks 


An encouraging picture of business 
conditions throughout the country was 
obtained in a survey of life, casualty and 
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fire insurance companies. 

With the new deal almost a year and 
a half old, and the Blue Eagle having 
just celebrated its first birthday, the 
writer interviewed executives and un- 
derwriters of various companies in order 
tc obtain a true, honest and unbiased 
outline of the present situation and the 
outlook for the future. To help him 


ebtain a true picture, executives 
showed him confidential reports and 
letters. 

This survey revealed, among other 


things, that: 

More men are at work. 

Recovery, while it is still not here, is 
definitely on the way. 

That business has definitely improved, 
although slightly, despite a strong feel- 
ing of uncertainty existing throughout 
the country. 
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soon as industry makes any request for 
credit. 

That a spirit of confidence has re- 
placed the ballyhooed extreme optimism 
ef a year ago. 

That agricultural sections, with the 
exception of those hit by the drought, 
are in much better financial shape. 

There are many signs pointing to an 
increase in the nation’s employed. One 
is the consistent gain in industrial life 
and accident and health insurance since 
the first of the year. A gain that has 
been reflected from all sections of the 
country. Another is the phenomenal 
increase in group insurance for the first 
six months of the year. 

Other signs of increased employment 
are the larger number of automobiles 
on the road and the falling off in the 


health loss ratio, a condition which 


policies, which was so prevalent last 
year, and the reinstatement of many of 
the cancelled policies today. 

A little less than a year ago, insur- 
ance company executives, in discussing 
business conditions with this reporter, 
expressed the opinion that the business 
recovery then being ballyhooed in the 
daily press, would begin to be reflected 
in insurance premiums by February or 
March of this year. 

However, the expected in- 
crease has failed to materialize. The 
almost hysterical spirit of optimism ex- 
isting last year is nowhere to be found 
Instead, one finds everywhere 


decided 


today. 


he iooks a determined and quiet confi- 


dence—confidence in the nation and the 
(Concluded on page 28) 
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Diabetes Record of 1933 


that the tuberculosis mortality of dia- 


young diabetics, slit-lamp changes jp 
































. betics remains high despite a sharp the lens are found, and the incidence 
(Continued from page 7) fall in that of the general population. increases with the duration of diabetes, - 
; €0) 
injury, to break in new shoes carefully, ; Poe so-aag bag = — factor — — nei gery to the mt 
ot iabetes is the liability to eye conclusion that the ideais 0 iabeti 
not to use hot water bags or other heat-__,. ; - a — ; betie be’ 
2 te let or ‘1 diseases. It is held that the diabetic is treatment now include sugar-free urine, 
ers, and to let someone cu ir ils, til a 
P os ae prone to develop lens complications and normal blood sugar, normal blood a 
CACUses SNC COFNs. ir, the uncontrolled patient the process cholesterol, as well as physical and pr 
6. As regards tuberculosis it is held may be fairly rapid. Even among mental vigor. sh 
pa 
ac 
se 
DIABETES IN 175 AMERICAN CITIES tie 
1932 1933 sens on in 
932 — 1933 ___,, -———_1932-—_—_ ———1933—___ 
Death Death Death “ Death to! 
Popu- Rate per Popu- Rate per Popu- Rate per Popu- Rate per > di 
lation Deaths 100,000 lation Deaths 100,000 lation Deaths 100,000 lation Deaths 100, b00 © ; 
Akron, Ohio .......... 265,192 19 7.2 269,704 27 10.00+ ##Manchester, N. H. ..... 7,18 13 16.8 77,341 17 22.04 M 
Albans, N.Y. eee eee 130,463 17 13.0 131,819 40 30.3+ Massillon, Ohio ........ is 4 14.1 29,208 $ 43— te! 
Alleatow . ie i ais ia 96.721 4 0.3 98,569 38 38.6— Memphis, Tenn. ....... 2,907 55 0.20.2 281,691 67 23.84 b 
j Be BR esvcsceces 778 9 21.9 16 18.0— Miami, Fla. ........... 8,2 19 14.8 136,143 24 17.64 e 
Atlante, Ga. tap earesees 307,329 3912.7 40 124— Milwaukee, Wis. ....... 604,62 157 26.0 616,352 151 24.5— ag 
a sy. . 24 : 20 —s = Mee Ae Minn 482,608 110 22.8 490,720 103 21.0— 
d = i Sreeieeey 5 3.6 7 9.0 + obile ieee 69,822 1420.1 70,542 18 Mis 
wr = sneesenens a. 14.5 15 23.9 + Montgomery, Ala. ..... 68,809 10 14.5 69,901 7 10.0 — 
Baltimore, Md. ........ 276 «633.6 238 28.8— Mount Vernon, N. Y. 64,665 12 18.6 65,566 7 10.7— sa 
ae my a Pee 9 9.8 12 12.9 + Nashville, _ “ats 161,588 22 «13.6 165,020 23 «138.94 as 
Herta 7. ~. nese bens 10 11.4 13 14.4 + POOWGEE, We De cecovere 448,385 74 16.5 451,073 86 191+ 
— ~ em, Pa. ........ 13 22.0 10 16.8 — New Bedford, “Mass. -. 110,707 24 21.7 109,867 23 20.9— be 
inghamton, N. Y. 13. 16.5 22 27.6+ New Britain, Conn. .... 70,045 14 920.0 70,897 8 113— 
egg oe Ala. 40 14.4 30 10.5 — New Haven, Conn. 162,685 71 13.6 162,697 60 36.9— ta 
3oston, Mass. ses 258 32.7 245 30.9 — New Orleans, La. ...... 474,341 129 27.2 481,265 95 19.7 — 
Bridgeport, Conn. 37 25.1 51 34.5 + New Rochelle, N. Y. 7 7.0 57,857 6 10.4 + 
Brockton, Mass. 25 39.2 18 28.1 — Newport, RB. I. ......0. 20.1 29,861 4 134— tic 
Buffalo, N. Y. ........ 121 20.6 122 5 Newton, Mass. ........ 8.6 71,321 5.6 — 
Cambridge, Pe scenes 23 20.1 34 New York City ........ 7,2 29.3 17,335,952 2,141 29.2-- ta 
Camden, N. an 45 37.7 33 Niagara Falls, N. Y.... 23.5 83,221 18 216— th 
yar gg “ = 20.2 21 a a snuceneses 7 11.4 133,078 12 9.0— W 
; ston, S. C. 22.5 15 akiand, Cal. .......<- 8% 25.1 305,396 88 27.24 J 
Chelsea, G <avaeuns 5 9.0 7 Sr Oe Me. atenaeeee 2 44.8 71,587 7 227— . 
Chicago, Ii. chee ann qdtied 979 $7.8 981 Oklahoma City, Okla... 205,882 25s :12.1 214,990 17 7.9— In| 
sicero, 1. wee eeeeees 5 ?. 8 Omaha, Neb. .......... 18,893 45 20.6 221,065 455 204— 
Cincinnati, Ohio 142 30.7 158 CE, Ta Me vccdencus 35,858 2 5.6 36,062 3 8.3+ = 
Cleveland, Ohio 193 20.9 932. 994 144 5.4 Pasadena, Cal. ........ 82,782 13 15.7 85,758 11 12.8 — th 
—— > 94 31.1 307, 412 85 27.7 — Passaic, aa 62,770 16 25.5 62,686 22 35.1 + 0 
soncord, N. H. ........ 10 38.6 26,203 10 38.2— Paterson, N. J. ........ 139,080 64 46.0 139,332 68 488+ . 
Covington, BM sewcosies 17 25.4 67,826 13 19.2 — PORTER, Ele sccesecccece 111,260 14 12.6 114,056 20 17.5 + ra 
|, Ae 45 16.5 42 14.9 — Petersburg, Va. ......- 29,104 7 24.1 29,344 4 13.6 — 
peceneets, Sewn 14 22.7 18 29.0+ Philadelphia, Pa. ...... 1,978,663 76 29.1 1,990,975 536 26.9— 
ayton, i wea hedicnes 31 14.7 34 15.7 + Pittsburgh, Pa. ........ 686,462 175 25.5 693,252 164 23.7— 
Decatur, Ill. Ee 5 8.4 9 14.9 + Pittsfield, Mass. ....... 51,405 10 19.5 5 9.6 — th 
Denver, Colo. .......... 34 «11.5 38 128+ Pontiac, Mich. ......... 70,115 10 14.3 é 14. 19.6 + Er 
Des Moines, Iowa 22 15.1 33 22.4-+ Portland, Me. ......... 71,134 20 28.1 71,278 9 12.6— ‘ 
Detroit, Mich. 288 17.0 296 16.9-- Portland, Ore. ......... 310,992 66 21.2 315,204 82 260+ an 
Duluth, th chewudenwe 23 22.5 15 14.7 — Portsmouth, Va. ...... 43,814 12 27.4 42,974 13 30.3 - ; 
East Orange, N. J. 11 15.3 9 12.2 — Providence, _ me 256,329 39 34.7 257,817 89 34.5 — ye 
— == _ Uh . 10 13.2 11 14.3 + Pueblo, a oeesseeeds 91,635 6 11.6 52,319 2 3.8 — fr 
izabe Se es 24 20.2 a 6 MSs Quincy, a eh aeade ‘a 39,943 10 25.0 40,255 13 32.3 + 
_~ ms eaxvecusd 9 8.3 11 10.0 + + aor a — hee edb oie 77,221 7 9.1 79,549 8 10.1 + 
rie, Pa. 34 28.1 32 26.0 — On WG éeonseoees 69,486 13 18.7 70,350 19 27.0 + 
Ev ansville, Ind. 21 19.8 107,492 20 18.6 om PO, FG acovccoses 111,900 48 42.9 112,224 29 25.8— 
Fall River, Mass. 33 «Ss: 33.3 52 45.8-4+  #Richmond, Va. ........ 185,386 55 0.29.7 186,478 50. 26.8— = 
‘itchburg, Mass. 9 22.2 6 14.8 — ee 73,202 19 26.0 74,978 15 20.0 — 
Flint, Mich. oe 11 6.4 11 6.2 -- nore eel N. Y. .....-- 335,179 120 35.8 338,311 106 31.3— 
Fort OMG, TRE. cscccs 11 9.1 24 19.4 +- ockford, Ill. ........ é 15 16.6 92,221 14 15.2 — 
Fort Worth, Tex. 15 8.5 10 5.5 2 Sacramento, Cal. ...... 21 21.0 102,525 25 244+ S 
Fresno, Cal. 2 3.7 8 14.6 + Pe SOUR, Beh. coccccces 260 31.2 837,404 280 334+ 
Galveston, Tex. 9 16.5 f 13 23.7 + Se. Fat, TERR. ccccces 55% 55 019.7 283,408 51 18.0— 
Gary, Ind. 10 9.1 3 7 4 , MO sicccenwes ,542 8 18.4 43,626 5 11.5— 
Gloucester, Mass. ...... 5 620.4 "oe 598 t Ay x Salt Lake City, Utah... 145,100 24 «16.5 147248 26 17.7 + 
Grand Rapids, Mich 18 10.3 78,342 21 11.8 + San Antonio, Tex. . 246,824 45 18.2 253,616 390s: 15.4— 
Greensboro, N. C. 1321.9 60,916 13 21.3— San Diego, Cal. ....... 164,033 4326.2 171,161 9944 25.7 — ~ 
Hamilton, Ohio ........ 6 11.4 52,566 7 13.3 + San Francisco, Cal. .... 662,204 173 26.1 67 - 564 209 31.0 + ) 
Harrisburg, Pa. 2 51.7 81713 26 31.8-— San Jose, Cal. ....... 61,566 7 (11.4 8 12.6.4 
Hartford, Conn. 29 (17.1 72,26: 32 «186+ Savannah, Ga. ........ 85,402 2 23.4 18 21.0 + 
Highland Park, Mic h. 3 23.9 54,987 9.1 - Schenectady, N. Y. 97,204 28 28.8 27 27.6— 
Hoboken, J. 10 §=616.3 62,069 22 35.4 + Seranton, Pa. ........- 144,675 48 = 33.2 57 39.2 + = 
Holyoke, Mass. 20 35.4 56,807 7 123— Seattle, Wash. ........ 376,518 = 9324.7 93 24.4 — be 
Honolulu, Hawaii 23 15.4 154,482 35 22.7 + Sioux City, Iowa....... 80,911 16 19.8 18 22.0 + 
Houston, Tex. , 39 12.0 340,829 32 9.4- Somerville, Mass. ...... 106,267 81 610.8 . = - 
Indianapolis, Ind. 67 17.9 879,878 67 17.6— ‘Spokane, Wash. ....... 7.917 = 1S 18.7 » Mer ea 
Jackson, Mich. 26 45.9 335 13 ‘ a Springfield, Ill. ........ 1,618 22 29.5 18 23.7— . 
Jacksonville, Fla. ...... 26 18.9 3 39 ‘ Springfield, re 154,328 43 27.9 33 21.1— 0 
py ae oe phe oa (aa? ses ats a's Springfield, Ohio ...... 70,471 «16 «22.7 239 «2129.54 
Johnstown, Pa. ........ 24 35.8 7, 99 328. Syracuse, N. Y. ....... 217,507 70 32.2 221,143 74 33.5 + 
Kalamazoo, Mich. .. 56,163 9 16.0 56,775 12 2114+ Tacoma, Wash. ........ 108,950 33 30.3 109,898 20 182— s 
Kansas City, Kan. 126,368 17 13.5 28,37: 10 =7.8— Tampa, Fla. ......-.-. 111,772 280s «25.1 116,488 20 17.2— 1“ 
Kansas City, Mo. 416,162 93 22.3 423-458 102 2414+ ‘Terre Haute, Ind. ..... 62,108 15 24.2 61,796 13 21.0— fo 
Kenosha, Wis. 51.921 - 13.5 52.395 14 26.7 + Toledo, Ohio ........... 301,086 71 23.6 305,694 80 26.2 + j 
Knoxville, Tenn :1. 111904 «19170114616 «14 122— Topeka, Kan, .......... 67,198 8610 149 68,566 13 19.04 - 
Lakewood, Ohio .. 773 1 1463 79,557 6 Te— Trenton, Nd. ......-+. 124,247 647 «637.8 = 124,648 83 8 ha 
Lancaster, Pa. 61,434 24 39.1 62,094 31 49.9 + TUG, Ten Be cvcecensese 72,925 36 19.4 72,997 21 28.8 — 
Lansing, Mich. ........ 82,987 6 7.2 85,027 21 24.7 > Union City, N. J. ..... oye + > metre > =r 8 
Lawrence, Mass. 87,066 19 21.8 87,954 17 19.3 -— Utica, N. Y. ......---. 103,387 ‘4 12.6 104,119 63 60.5 F th 
Lexington, Ky. ........ 16,654 1 «8.6 47,062 Berm ~ ey ieee ane ; =< eae - ate 
Sion ih. 80.496 18 22.4 92'524 100 121— Washington, D. C. .... 497,315 139 28.0 502,091 146 «29.1+ al] 
Little Rock, Ark. ...... $4872 16 189 85,670 16 18.7— Waterbury, Conn. ..... 101,684 18 «(17-7 102,476 81 30-8 T 
Long Beach, Cal. ...... 160,851 22 13.7 169.215 20 11.8 — Wheeling, Ww. Va. inte 62,847 17 63,375 14 22.1 — th 
Los Angeles, Cai. ..... 1,882,066 308 22.3 1,446,074 309 21.4— Williamsport, Pa. ..... ——— | 18,782 24 49.3— Ge 
Louisville, Ky. ......... 328,621 80 24.7 330,677 69 20.9— Wilmington, Del. .-.... 105,314 20 105,466 24 22.84 ‘ 
Lowell, Mass. ........ 97,507 19 19.5 295 146 MS ecole, B.C. 83.597 7. 85,933 12 140+ wl 
: © scan 02099 - ge hay Worcester, Mass. ...... 198,311 31 15.6 199,811 45 22.5+ 
Lynn, Mass. s-ietacictn’ 103,022 14 13.6 103,334 10 9.7 — Yonkers, N. Y 42.227 13 9.1 145.563 18 12.4+ Wi 
McKeesport, Pa. ....... 56,333 1 1.8 57,089 20 35.0+ Lame Gs ..... 78,210 33—«dS.5 1853 32 17.6— 
NE a 54,018 7 (18.0 54,102 ae ee ee i ae lif 
Madison, Wis. ......... 61,196 27 «44.1 62,138 21 33.8— 42,982,390 10,431 24.3 43,724,435 10,397 23.8— 
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9, The hazard of overweight was in- 
dicated by two diagrams yielding the 
conclusion that obesity is the factor 
most often met in the etiology of dia- 
betes in adults, particularly in female 
patients. The insidious accumulation 
of fat resulting in obesity occurs most 
often during puberty, pregnancy, meno- 
pause, convalescence from operations, 
accidents and illness or change to 
sedentary occupations. 

10. Finally the authors draw atten- 
tion to the serious factor of heredity 
in diabetes. Analysis of family his- 
tories indicates that predisposition to 
diabetes is probably inherited as a 
Mendelian recessive character, and in- 
termarriage between families with dia- 
betic histories should be warned 
against. 

On all these questions much could be 
said but the space is not available, but 
as the statistics show the rate for dia- 
betes in this country is being main- 
tained at exceedingly high levels. 

I conclude the foregoing observa- 
tions and statistics with a brief presen- 
tation of the essential facts concerning 
the diabetes mortality of England and 
Wales, 1921-1932. In the table follow- 
ing I give the actual deaths and the 
rates per 100,000 according to sex. To 
these I have added, for the purpose of 
comparison, the United States death 
rates for both sexes combined. 

It is shown in the first place that 
the diabetes death rate of males in 
England and Wales has not undergone 
any very radical change during recent 
years, but the female rate has increased 
from 11.1 per 100,000 in 1921 to 17.6 
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Diabetes Mortality, England and Wales, 1921-1932 
Rate per 100,000 


— -Deaths — 

M. F. Total 

Cyr 1,901 2,191 4,092 
Sar 2,106 2,489 4,545 
2,439 4,366 

2,358 4,254 

2,543 4,357 

2,533 4,506 

2,905 4,950 

2,982 5,180 

3,322 5,628 

3,342 5,659 

3,551 5,810 

3,683 6,108 





*Registration area only. 





—— —— Rates oo U. 8.* 
M. F. Total M. & F. 
10.5 11.1 10.8 16.8 
11.6 12.2 11.9 18.3 
10.5 12.2 11.4 17.7 
10.2 11.7 11.0 16.4 
9.8 12.5 11.2 16.0 
10.6 12.4 11.5 18.0 
10.9 14.2 12.6 17.5 
11.6 14.5 13.1 19.0 
12.2 16.1 14.2 18.8 
12.1 16.1 14.2 19.0 
11.8 17.0 14.5 20.4 
12.6 17.6 15.2 22.0 





in 1932, an increase equivalent to 58.6 
per cent. The actual number of deaths 
among females increased from 2191 in 
1921 to 3683 in 1932. The diabetes 
death rate for both sexes combined in 
the United States increased from 16.8 
per 100,000 in 1921 to 22.0 in 1932, 
an increase equivalent to 31.0 per cent. 

During the same period the English 
diabetes death rate for both sexes 
combined increased from 10.8 to 15.2, 
or 40.8 per cent. 

The standardized death rate for Eng- 
land and Wales at all ages has de- 
creased for males from 8.97 per 100,- 
000 in 1923 to 8.79 in 1931. At ages 
under 55, the standardized diabetes 
death rate decreased from 3.8 in 1923 
to 2.95 in 1931, while at ages 55 and 
up the rate increased from 52.4 to 57.9. 
For females the diabetes death rate in- 
creased from 9.01 per 100,000 in 1923 
to 11.08 in 1931. At ages under 55, 
the rate decreased from 4.09 per 100,- 
000 in 1923 to 3.33 in 1931, while at 
ages 55 and up, the rate increased from 
54.0 to 76.2. No explanation has been 
forthcoming for this extraordinary rise 


in the female diabetes death rate for 
England and Wales during recent 
years, which, however, finds a parallel 
in this country. 

Without enlarging upon the inter- 
national aspects of the diabetes prob- 
lem the following figures derived from 
the German Statistical Year Book, 1933, 
will be of interest. 


International Diabetes Mortality Rates 
Rate per 100,000 


BOWER cccceccses 4 Northern Ireland. 10 
GHOSGO  sccccccces 4 Norway ..... — 
Pimdamd ..ccccces 6 Switzerland ..... ll 
POUND. cassctes 6 | Se 13 
Irish Free State.. 8 Scotland ........ 14 
PUREE sex ccacase 9 England and 

Czechoslovakia ... 9 We bawseces 15 
ROG: cascesuesis 9 Netherlands ..... 18 


All these rates are in marked con- 
trast to our own rate for 1932 of 22.0 
per 100,000. Regardless of much study, 
a vast amount of research is required 
to provide an explanation for the wide 
dGivergencies in the diabetes death rates 
throughout the world and for our own 
unenviable position of having about 
the highest diabetes death rate far 
as the official figures enable one to 
judge. 





Giving Yourself a Chance 
(Continued from page 11) 


would risk your life for them, if need 
be. You would do all this and yet, when 
t comes to a little life insurance, the 
only thing which you are able to place 
between them and want at the most 
critical moment of their lives and this 
easily within your reach, you throw up 
your hands and say, “I can’t afford it.” 

Suppose you take a day off and visit 
some of the institutions where the un- 
fortunate widows of men who thought 
they could not afford life insurance 
have had to go when health and cour- 
age failed them. Go to the Home for 
the Friendless, the Orphans’ Home and 
all the other homes and institutions for 
these neglected widows and children. 
Go also to the Home for the Insane 
where every hope is buried. There you 
will find many victims of neglect whom 
life insurance would have saved. Take 
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your family along with you to these 
places and explain to them why these 
hopeless remnants of once happy fam- 
ilies are there. Tell them the truth. 
Tell them that they, also, may meet this 
same fate; that you can’t afford life in- 
surance, even though you know it 
would take the last crumb from their 
table to bury you. But could you do it? 

If you are going to have any happi- 
ness or peace of mind and if you are 
going to rise from your present condi- 
tion, you will have to let life insurance 
carry this precious load for you. Do 
not say, “I can’t afford it,” because that 
would be childish and weak. You are a 
full grown man with a man’s respon- 
sibilities and if you are physically able 
to get life insurance, you certainly ar 
able to take it and keep it up. The 
cost of one cigar and one street car fare 
a day invested in life insurance would 
surprise you; and if you would make it 
three cigars and three street car fares 
you would be still more surprised at 


—_—- —__—_— ———_ - 


how quickly this big load you are 
carrying would disappear altogether. 
Therefore, and in view of all there is 
at stake, will you say, “I can’t afford 
s 

Do Not Risk Delay 


If you can’t take $5,000, take $3,000. 
If you are unable to take $3,000, then 
take $2,000, and if this is more than 
you feel you ought to start with, you 
certainly can take $1,500 or at the very 
least $1,000, and add to the amount 
later on if you can get it. If you 
haven’t the money to pay all down on 
your first deposit, tell the agent. He 
will be very willing to help you in every 
way he can. But do not wait for the 
agent to come to you. Go to him. Your 
family needs the protection now, and 
you need a free mind now. Whatever 
you do, get some life insurance today 
and then when you return to your home 
tonight, place your arm around that 

(Concluded on page 19) 
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Life & Casualty Awarded 


Peoria Life Co. Business 


Company's Agreement to Move 
Home Office to Peoria Is 
Seen as Deciding Factor 


The prolonged litigation involving the 
Peoria Life Insurance Co. was brought 
tc a close recently when the Circuit 
Court at Peoria awarded the company’s 
business to the Life & Casualty Co. of 
Chicago. Because of the promise of the 
Life & Casualty Co. to move its head- 
quarters from Chicago to Peoria, the 
court thus assures the continuance of 
the company in Peoria and thus should 
mollify many of the objectors, especially 
the group which sponsored a local mu- 
tual company in Peoria to bid for the 
business. Use of the Peoria Life’s huge 
home office building also is assured. If 
deemed advisable the Life & Casualty 
Co. will assume the Peoria Life’s name. 

The Life & Casualty Co.’s bid was 
sponsored by M. A. Kern and L. D. Kern, 
president and secretary-treasurer, re- 
spectively. This company on Dec. 31 
reported assets of $1,402,756 and insur- 
ance in force of $20,000,000. Affiliated 
with it is the Mutual Casualty Co. of 
Illinois, which also moves to Peoria. 

The Peoria Life failed Nov. 14, 1933, 
but due to a violent difference of opinion 
between the then presiding judge, John 
M. Niehaus, and Director of Insurance 
Ernest Palmer considerable litigation 
ensued which delayed the receivership. 
This litigation was decided entirely in 
favor of Mr. Palmer and his receiver, 
Charles V. O’Hern. 

The company reported total admitted 
assets of $23,101,684, but the receiver- 
ship petition alleged an impairment in 
reserves of $2,500,000. The company 
had insurance in force totaling $160,- 
962,779. 

Other bidding companies included the 
United Benefit Life, General Life, Illi- 
nois Bankers Life, Mutual Life of Illi- 
nois, Henry E. Pratt, Albert J. Weil, 
J. B. Wolfenbarger and the Nebraska 
Life. Of the bidders, only the United 
Benefit, Illinois Bankers and Life & 
Casualty are going concerns, the others 
being proposed for formation if awarded 
the contract. 

The Life & Casualty provides for an 
initial lien of 50 per cent with interest 


at 4% per cent until Dec. 31, 1948, and 


thereafter at valuation rate. 
the lien and interest are waived in death 
claims during the waiver period ending 
in 1944. Death claims due prior to Nov. 
15 will be paid in full within 120 days, 
and policies that lapsed during the re- 
ceivership period will be reinstated 
without evidence of insurability. 

A moratorium of five years on cash 
and loan values is declared, but this does 
not apply to increases in values, and also 
loans may be made to pay premiums. The 
charge for administration of the busi- 
ness will be $1 per $1,000 of extended, 
group and yearly renewable, and $2 per 
$1,000 for other types. The assets will 
be administered by the Life & Casualty 
Co. as a separate fund. 





General Agents Now Seeking 
to Hold Their Trained Men 
New Blood Recognized as Essential 


But Not Enough Time or Money Is 
Spent in Man Conservation 


Life insurance companies, instead of 
spending considerable sums today se- 


curing and training new agents, 
should devote most of that money to 
conserving old agents. 

This rather radical view is the 


thought of Philadelphia general agents 
and managers, who, under the circum- 
stances, asked that they not be quoted. 

These general agents do not believe, 
however, that the companies should 
cease entirely at this time or any other 
time going after new men. They point 
out that agencies must have a con- 
tinual flow of new agents to replace 
those agents falling by the wayside or 
dying out. 

“Otherwise,” they say, “the agencies 
will stagnate and the business will keep 
falling off continually.” 

What these agents have in mind is 
for the companies to evolve a plan that 
will save to the business those agents 
who have been carrying rate books for 
five, seven or ten years; who are hard 
workers and fair producers, but are 
now confronted by financial problems 
which affect their work. 

The general agents declare that the 
hardest problem facing them today is 
that of securing new men as agents. 
The over-abundance of prospective 
agents of some months back is just the 

(Concluded on next page) 


However, 


July Life Production 


Continues Year’s Gains 


Betters Same Month of 1933 by 
4.2 Per Cent; First 7 Months' 


Increase Is 14.5 Per Cent 
NEw York, Aug. 14.—New life insur- 
ance during the first seven months of 
1934 was 14.5 per cent greater than the 
amount for the corresponding period 
of 1933. For the month of July the new 
production showed a 4.2 per cent gain 
over July, 1933. 

These facts were revealed by a re- 
port forwarded today by The Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents to the 
United States Department of Commerce 
for official use. The report summarized 
the new paid-for business records—ex- 
-clusive of revivals, increases, and divi- 
dend additions—of 42 companies having 
85 per cent of the total life insurance 
outstanding in all United States legal 
reserve companies. 

For the first months of the 
year the total of these 
companies was $5,143,946,000 this year, 
against $4,492,539,000 last year—an in- 
crease of 14.5 per cent. New ordinary 
insurance amounted to $3,361,221,000, 
against $3,003,995,000—an increase of 
11.9 per cent. Industrial insurance 
amounted to $1,482,139,000, against 
$1,301,899,000—an increase of 13.8 per 
cent. Group insurance amounted to 
$300,586,000, against $186,645,000—an 
increase of 61.0 per cent. 

For July, the total new business of all 
classes written by the 42 companies was 
$694,259,000, against $666,095,000 dur- 
ing July of 1933—an increase of 4.2 per 
cent. New ordinary insurance amount- 
ed to $445,208,000, against $417,859,000 
—an increase of 6.5 per cent. Indus- 
trial insurance amounted to $202,256,- 
000, against $205,780,000—a decrease of 
1.7 per cent. Group insurance was $46,- 
795,000, against $42,456,000—an_in- 
crease of 10.2 per cent. 


seven 


new business 








Appoints General Agent in N. Y. 


Frederick W. Ladue has been ap- 
pointed general agent for the Columbian 
National Life Insurance Company in 
New York City, and has assumed the 
management of the agency with offices 
at 233 Broadway. 
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IT General Agents Seok LIFE INSURANCE BY STATES 
To Hold Trained Men The table below shows the life insurance business transacted in several 
—_ . = Q26 ale ava _ . : Pan ic ic -j 
_ (Concluded from page 16) states in 1933. The totals have been compiled from data which is to appear in 
the forthcoming edition of the LIFE INSURANCE YEAR BOOK published by 
reverse today. Whether it is the fact The Spectator ( ompany. This publication contains a record of all business writ- 
that improvement in business condi- en by each company in each state. Totals for Alabama, Arkansas, Connecticut, 
‘ons has resulted in men being called Delaware, Georgia, Illinois, Kansas, Louisiana, Maine and Massachusetts ap- 
tions ha et ; ieerre peared in The Spectator issue of Aug. 9. Totals for additional states will appear 
NS back to their old jobs, or whether it is jin the next issue of The Spectator. 
because men are afraid to enter the Life | S 5 
by business today on a straight commission ite Insurance By States—Summaryt 
- P basis, general agents do not know. They Insurance Insurance Premiums Losses Insurance 
, " oe P a. ae . in Force Written Received Incurred in Force 
. do know, however, that they cannot find Dec. 31, 1932 in 1933 in 1933 in 1933 Dee. 31, 1933 
any new men today. Michigan Ordinary $2,724,224,750  $260,129,186 $78,210,581 $31,452,899 $2,493,746,818 
ak . f . Group 565,627 4,552,097 2,715,095 512,754,169 
These men point out that the average Industrial 050 18,810,055 3,545,638 456,921,141 
_ life insurance agent just makes a living. Minnesota oo pig ere eet 
: sroup in i <,050,46 , o, > £V0,0024, 
of If he writes $250,000 in paid-for busi- Industrial 6,665,569 994,998 5,377 
aon 1 te havi “et ; 1 iia Mississippi Ordinary 10,499,018 6,731,940 736 
he ness a year he Is having a good year. Group 263,603 268,068 ,187 
od His income is not guaranteed, MOF yyingug; ultra RITE MLAS seseeaee 
ew does it arrive at certain stipulated times. a 2, 2,392,153 253,691,437 
A 248 “a , a xe ndustria E 21, 6,394,262 538,708,540 
un He may make $150 this week and not Nebraska Ordinary 824,918,936 24, 5,987,335 811,496,006 
earn another penny for a month. They a te aa Gan Fie ‘ beige a. aaa ae 
‘ dustrial . 53,746,71$ a 06,175 53,397,469 
re- { point out that when he receives the Nevada Ordinary .. 13,868,664 1, 420,146 41,196,564 
: é i : . Group . ; 430,636 2,37 2,403,377 
ia- ff $150 he thinks that he is wealthy and Sedmateial 349105 |The goog 
he 4 spends the money. He has not cut down New Hampshire Ordinary . 268,186,011 70,7 g, 3,699,601 264,544,887 
$ ce a Group .. 7 168,357 15,027,671 
rce 4 his debts, which increase rather than Industrial 20,034,023 3 1,047,712 85034672 
“tee 3 ti ee New Jersey Ordinary 355,318,255 82 34,403,467 2,858,980,599 
ed : decrease aS time goes on. Group 67,201,031 1 070 3,858,676 381,244,291 
2X- i These general agents and managers sisee Dine — 260,130,519 55 9.268 13,135,519 1,233,657,633 
, a New Mexico rdinary Sot yA 9,¢ 987,940 91,930,590 
vi- ; would have the companies give the Group 763 3.743 90,151 5,442,743 
: : . er ndustria 3,é 34,421 23,585 2,700,542 
ng 4 agents a drawing account of about $50 New York aaa. 1,281'208°590 446,991 650 150,062 584 10.408 see aie 
ice { a week. This money would be deducted Group .. 1,65 289,212,780 19,408,257 12,686,485 1,623,998,975 
‘ é : nde : Industrial 3,6 726,263,431 163,183,440 38,279,520 3,526,494,881 
ral * from the agents’ renewals or from what- 
f . ° +Datz ake fro he 1934 ed ) ) > “Life surance Yes dd sahe , " 
i ever plan the companies decide upon. PRE oo the 1934 edition of the “Life Insurance Year Book,” published by the 
he K By the companies doing this, believe 
se é these general agents, the agents would 
i » rolieve . ‘tt rarriese <« ares *€ ave Ss ave ies 7] > ¢ cs 
ar, ' be relieved of their worries and cares eral agents have dealt with the bank WEST COAST NOTES 
in- P| and would be able to give their best ef- for years, have always met their obliga- Virgil E. H : 
ry § forts to the business. tions promptly, have always carried a . = aley, formerly associated 
: ~ s . Ww > J y *k Life < "an- 
00, “These agents have proved that they sufficient balance in the bank, and have mith - ~~ York Life at San Fran 
of can write business,” one general agent always carried a balance at least as par who joined the American Na- 
ice said. “They are merely victims of the large as their notes, before loaning them pacer’ ne the same city, June 15, has 
e 2S J « "20 . y 2 e « , 
ast present economic situation. It is up to money. esta gh record with the company 
er the companies to evolve some plan to “If I have to have collateral,” one tee that my to Aug. 1. Mr. Haley 
to conserve these men to the business.” general agent said, “I don’t have to go 85 W ee 28 individuals for the Amer- 
an Philadelphia general agents do not to the banks for money.” rosso Qi a pcs volume of 
; $63, Ww se Ss. 
approve of the plan to hire new agents a etween those dates 
° * * * 
all on a salary. They point out that the Anniversary Celebration 
as only advantage of doing so would be to BALTIMORE, Aug. 13—Ernest J. Clark, . F rank Miksell, for the past two years 
a i os — a : : : pines * joint manager with C. W. Sanford, for 
ir- have the man account for his entire time. 26 agent for the John Hancock Mu- ane = Breeton the per Lif 
~ ee ; —* y , : gr e Aetna Life 
er They believe that this plan would prove 14) Life Insurance Co.. completed 40 — sentihe et wannabe tress ecg 
stly ; ssults w : : s s sferr o St. 
nt- costly and that the results would not vears of continuous service with the ghee sac “Agate nm oe - 
iustifv , s, wher vill as e charge o 
00 justify the outlay. company last week. Mr. Clark hastaken 4), company’ grup dementia get ‘ 
“ Sn =< > ral . . . ° - ys a 
> It is much the same as having the an active interest in the affairs of the city. Mr. Sanford ai et “igen 
P — - —_ Eee opie ‘ = y. a rd WwW e 
6,- men on a drawing account,” was the National Association of Life Under- of the Seattle eens ihieaiiaaatl 8 
y y > e > ; ad . . . . 5 . 
of way one general agent put it. If = writers, of which he was president in : . ~ 
© > , , , Be 2 . . 
6,- agent can pay you back, he does; if © 1913-14, and has gained country-wide Roy P. &h cs ti 
se — “soe hs it.”” ae ; ; nr oy P. ro, mz <- 
in can’t, he doesn’t worry much about “ recognition for his part in organizing Me J se ap a . e 
a tebin ‘ aver ; : and, Calif. a) é 
General agents and managers, who and developing the broad educational a re crepe Be Z sae utua 
the st fi i , : uife an 0 ; ‘ - 
in the past financed their own men and program of the American College of a - : _ en — - 
> rer € < ~ “4 ° ° ° ° ° x 7) , s 
carried them over bad financial spots, Life Underwriters, of which he is presi- eral agent of t e company, as joine 
are finding themselves unable to do so gant the New York Life in Oakland, follow- 
, today. They place the blame directly ———. ing his resignation a month ago from 
“ upon the banks, declaring that where in Wendell P. Coler, actuary for the the former position. 
a . . . . ~ 
in the past the banks would accept their American Central Life, of Indianapolis, = = * 
he notes and loan them money without col- has been vacationing with his family Stanley H. Scott has been appointed 
ws lateral, the banks today are demanding at the home of Mrs. Coler’s parents in district manager for the Northern Life 
gilt-edge security, even though the gen- Hyannisport, Mass. at San Francisco. 
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N connection with the “Dollar Library” series, 
The Spectator Company will continue to an- 
nounce additional titles from time to time in a 
series of pithy little books on all phases of in- 
fire, life and casualty. 





surance 


They will be written by acknowledged authori- 
ties in their subjects and by men who have won 
their spurs in the charge on the un-insured and 


— manuscript appealed to us as the most 
comprehensive and concise treatment of the 
subject we have ever encountered. One well 
known agent who read it said, “I have a young 
chap that’s taking his broker’s examination next 
week, and he’s worried to death. If he had the 
contents of that book tucked away in his head 
he'd be all set.” 


Said another, “Just what I’ve been looking for as 
an inexpensive gift to some of my policyholders.” 
(Personally, we thought they were both mighty 
glad to have had an opportunity to read it them- 
selves. ) 


These comments came after reading just the 
manuscript. They hadn’t seen the book, which 
is well printed, substantially and attractively 
bound, and just the right size to slip conveniently 
into the pocket ... But big enough to give you a 
full dollar’s worth. 


It's written for the underwriter, the agent and 
broker, and the policyholder. It makes an ideal. 
inexpensive gift . particularly for Christmas. 
Prices are given below, and a coupon is included 
for your convenience. 


PRICES 
Single copy $1 


Remittance must ac- 
company order 





10 copies $9 
25 copies $21.88 copies. 
50 copies $42.50 

100 copies $82.50 Name 

500 copies $400.00 

1000 copies $750.00 Address 


“An Approach to Fire Insurance” looks good to me. 


4 
Ubpy 


the under-insured. The primary purpose of 
these books will be to increase your writings and 
put more commission dollars in your till. 


Any man who knows his subject, as the authors 
in this series do, can give a lot of sound, con- 
structive counsel in from 20,000 to 25,000 
words. You can rest assured you'll find a big 
dollar’s worth in every title in the SPECTATOR 
DOLLAR LIBRARY. Here’s Number 1— 





AN 


pproach 


TO 


FIRE 
INSURANCE 


by 
CLAYTON 6G. HALE 


* 











The Spectator Company. 56th & Chestnut Sts.. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Send me 


(If a single copy order, send remittance. ) 


City . State 
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Giving Yourself a Chance 
(Concluded from page 15) 


trusting wife who has staked her all 
on you and say to her: 

“My dear, this strong arm will pro- 
tect you while I live and when I am 
gone the life insurance which I have 
applied for today will keep you and 
the babies from want. This has lifted 
a great load from my mind, as I know 
it has from yours also and I feel that 
right now—this very night—is the be- 
ginning of a brighter and better future 
for us. May God forgive me for neg- 
lecting until now this duty which I 
should have performed long ago.” 

That will be the greatest moment of 
your life. You will be a bigger, a better 
and a happier man than you ever were 
before. However dark the clouds may 
be, this will be the silver lining, the 
first step toward better and happier 
days. You have shifted the load that 
has kept you down; you have played 
a man’s part and instead of an anxious 
heart and a troubled mind, you are at 
peace with yourself. Your head is up, 
your shoulders are back and your fists 
are clenched for whatever may be be- 
fore you. That is success. That is hap- 
piness. And that is what life insurance 
is doing for millions of men today. 


State Mutual Makes 
Baltimore Appointment 


The State Mutual Life 
Company of Worcester, 


Assurance 
Mass., an- 
nounces the appointment of J. W. 


Boynton as general agent in the com- 
Baltimore territory. The 
ointment effective 
Mr. Boynton has lived in 


since 1926. 


pany’s ap- 
Aug. 6. 

3altimore 
He is a graduate of Johns 
A noted 


became 


ns University there. 


athlete, Mr. Boynton was selected a 
member of the lacrosse team which 
represented the United States in the 


1928 Olympic Games. 


Moving District Offices 
FRANKFORT, Ky., Aug. 7—Removal 
f the district office of Kentucky Cen- 
ral Life and Accident Insurance Com- 

pany in Winchester to Paris will take 

place Aug. 17. The district is com- 
posed of 8 counties. M. E. McCurdy is 
district manager. 


Mutual Benefit Meeting 

The Lexington (Ky.), agents of the 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J., held an all-day 
meeting there last week. 
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Minnesota Mutual Life 
Member of the A.L.I.P. 


Ata meeting of the executive commit- 
tee of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents last week, the Minnesota 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, of St. 
Paul, Minn., was unanimously elected to 
membership. 

This company was incorporated under 
the laws of Minnesota in 1880, and re- 
organized on Aug. 5, 1901, as a mutual 
legal reserve company. Its president 
is Mr. T. A. Phillips. Its assets at the 


end of 1933 were $30,138,626 and its 
insurance in force at that’ time 
amounted to $196,201,052. 


Joins 

Life 

Chester Boone, retiring postmaster 
at Connersville, Ind., has announced his 
appointment as a special representa- 
tive for the Lincoln National Life of 
Fort Wayne, with headquarters in 
Connerville. He will have charge of 
the entire county. 


Former Postmaster 
Lincoln National 





hands of Fate. 


can 








“How Frail A Thing Is Man’ 


For all his control of the elements 
and despite the advance of civilization, 


man still remains a plaything in the 


He is Blind to the future in all 
ways, SAVE ONE. 

He can see the necessity to 
PREPARE himself against 
its uncertainty. 

Tell him how Life Insurance 

PROTECT both 


and his family. 


Che Prudential 


Susuraue Company of America 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 


him 
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Salary Standardization 
Analyzed by Metropolitan 


Containing accurate information 
about a subject of timely interest to 
industry, a report on “Salary Standard- 
ization and Administration,’ compiled 
by the Policyholders Service Bureau of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, shows the methods followed by a 
number of business organizations in 
putting standardization plans in opera- 
tion. 

~lans of this sort, the 
plains, are far more common 
respect to wage-earners than in the 
have 


report ex- 
with 
case of salaried workers, who 
such varied activities that it is often 
difficult to establish the relative value 
of their services with any degree of 
accuracy. The efforts of the few com- 
panies which have attempted to develop 
scientific methods of controlling sal- 
aries, however, differ only in detail. 
“In a broad sense,” the report reads, 
“they have required two groups of ac- 








menor JA General Agency 
of Your Own 


A limited number of selected IOWA— 
MINNESOTA — NEBRASKA territo- 
ries of proved productivity are now open 
for general agency representation. This 
is an unusually advantageous opportunity 
to make a profitable connection with a 
strong company whose record of 28 years 
of service to agents and policyholders 
speaks for itself. Write us at once. 

Net polic reserves ver $3,600.000.00 

Admitted asset : $4,000,000.00 


Cedar Rapids Wite 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Colonel C. B. Robbins, President 


C. B. Svoboda Jay G. Sigmund _ 
Secy Vice-Pres. & Agency Director 


——____ | 








tivities—‘salary standardization,’ or 
grading of jobs, and establishment and 


maintenance of salary limits for each 





group of positions; and ‘salary admin- 





“THIS IS WHAT YOU HAVE TO BEAT” 
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A first place state winner in the Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild Competition last 
year, Robert Strauss, 19 years old, a sophomore at Purdue, left the university in 
January to build another miniature Napoleonic coach for entry in the current com- 


petition, in which $51,000 in university scholarships are offered as awards. 


Models 


submitted by boys from every state in the Union are now being judged in the 
General Motors Building at the World’s Fair in Chicago, and Robert brought his 
family along from their home at Winona Lake, Ind.. to look the field over. Left 
to right are: Fred E. Strauss, the father, a representative of The Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York; Frederick, 11 years old; Robert; Harold, 21 
years old, a 1932 state winner and now a third-year mechanical engineering student 
at Purdue, and Wilbur, 16 years old, who may enter the competition next year. 
Something of an expert as a result of his victory last year, the boy is showing the 
group the competition he must meet. 


istration,’ or the control of individual 
salaries.” 

In practically all cases, the positions 
within the “standardization” 
scope are limited to routine clerical 
jobs, though in some cases supervisory 
positions up to department Read have 
been included as well. 

“Most of the companies cooperating 
in this study,” the report explains, 
“limit standardization to those posi- 
tions paying up to a maximum of about 
$300 a month. A few companies have ex- 
tended the plan to include all salaried 
employees receiving up to $5,000 or 
$6,000 per year. 

“The usual practice seems to be to 
consider those earning more than the 


brought 


maximum salaries covered by the stand- 
ardization plan as members of what is 
sometimes designated as an ‘appraised’ 
group for which no salary limits have 
been fixed. In such instances, indi- 
vidual salaries are determined by the 
action of a major executive or board 
of directors.” 

One company is quoted in the report 
as saying: 

“When an organization becomes as 
large as this company, the administra- 
tion of salary and promotion ceases to 
be the function of a proprietary indi- 
vidual and becomes a problem to be 
handled scientifically if it is to be fair. 
This means a systematic plan, because 
salary and promotion are the two most 
vital factors in good personnel manage- 
ment. They constitute the major in- 
centive of efficient work and _ good 
morale.” 

The report not only quotes the actual 
methods of a number of companies, but 
includes reproductions of forms adopted 
by various organizations and presents 
a classification of jobs used by three 
concerns. 


Association Committees Named 


Committees for the coming year have 
been named by the executive commit- 
tee of the Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of Lafayette, Ind., as follows: 
Membership, Jesse Grimes, chairman, 
Mrs. Mae Davis, Carl Breitwieser, 
Roscoe Plank and Howard Pervine; 
program, Carl Traub, chairman, Miss 
Valley Boyer and W. S. McConnell; 
legislation, L. L. Heffner, chairman, 
W. H. Robbins, Walter Reamer and 
T. R. Smith; publicity, H. O. Myers, 
chairman, and Nathan Friedman; 
good will, George Brown, chairman, 
Herman Schuessler, J. W. Marquette, 
W. C. Baker and F. L. Hale; picnic, 
Harold Timmons, Gus Merritt and 
T. A. Griffin. 
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Insurance Agents Best 


Buyers of Insurance 

Insurance agents led by a wide mar- 
gin in the monthly analysis of large 
policies of $10,000 or over made by The 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Com- 
pany for the month just passed; second 
on the list were brokers and commission 
men; and automobile dealers, physicians 
and surgeons, commercial travelers were 
tied for third place. Wholesale oil deal- 
ers were fourth and managers of print- 
ing and publishing concerns were fifth. 

Other occupations high in this list of 
large buyers included retail merchants, 
lawyers, wholesale dealers, managers 
and owners of fruit and vegetable can- 
ning factories, delicatessen dealers, 
managers of dairy products factories 
and retail oil dealers. 

This month, for the first time in a 
considerable period, occupations are 
listed which reflect activity in the build- 
ing trades. These include civil engineers 
and surveyors, managers and owners of 
paint and varnish factories, managers 
in iron and factories, steel mill 
machinists, and proprietors of lumber 


steel 


yards. 


Beatrice Jones, Prominent 
Woman Agent, Makes C.L.U. 

Beatrice Jones, the manager of a 
woman’s unit in the Franklin H. Devitt 
Agency of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States, 60 East 
Forty-second Street, New York City, 
has just been notified that she qualifies 
as a Chartered Life Underwriter. This 
is a distinctive honor in the profession 
of life insurance underwriting. She is the 
only woman in the Society in New York 
City who has won this honor. She has 
won it by establishing a goal for her 
efforts and consistently working to that 
end. 

Miss Jones’ unit today, composed en- 
tirely of women, is recognized through- 
out the United States as being most 
successful, not only from the point of 
view of consistently high production but 
for the training of intelligent women to 
be intelligent purveyors of life insur- 
ance in all its phases. Miss Jones is 
building her organization not for today 
alone but for tomorrow, and in so doing 
she is offering economic security, success 
and happiness to her agents—who, in 
turn, are making the general social 
fabric more secure through every pres- 
entation and sale of life insurance. 


Miss Jones believes in her business and 
particularly in the opportunities in life 
Insurance for women. 


For the woman 
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today who seeks 2 career in selling, she 
feels, that life insurance holds the 
answer. 


Six Months Business of The 
Provident Life and Accident 

The written and in force figures of 
the Provident Life and Accident for 
the first six months of 1933 and 1934 
shown on page 11 of The Spectator on 
Aug. 2, were incorrect. Total new in- 
surance written by the company for the 
first six months of 1934 was almost 
double that written during the same 
period of 1933. New ordinary business 
written for the first half of this year 
New business 


was $3,252,120. group 
written amounted to $6,827,650. The 
total new insurance written the first 


half of 1934 was $10,079,770, compared 
to $5,349,158 during the first six 
months of 1933. On June 30 this year 
the company had $65,114,430 insurance 
in force as compared with $53,283,139 
on June 30 last year. Detailed figures 
follow: 


Insurance Written First Six Months 


Ordinary Group Total 
934 $3,252,120 $6,827,650 $10,079,770 
1933 1,617,258 3,751,900 5,349,158 
Insurance in Force June 30 
Ordinary Group Total 
1934 $24,677,130 $40,437,300 $65,114,430 
1933 21,721,889 31,561,250 53,283,139 


State Mutual Analyzes 
Production Increases 

In an interesting comparison of paid 
figures for seven months of 1934, the 
State Mutual Life Assurance Company 
of Worcester, Mass., has found an in- 
crease in paid business of 22 per cent 
over the same months of 1933. Seventy- 
two per cent of its agencies combined 
during July to show an average gain 
of 67.9 per cent over last July. Of the 
72 per cent of its agencies showing in- 
creases, the State Mutual shows that 
five have increases of 100 per cent and 
more. 


Field Director Honored 


Approximately 100 agents of the 
Eureka-Maryland Assurance Corpora- 
tion from Maryland, Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, Delaware, Ohio and Michigan, 
who qualified in the anniversary cam- 
paign in honor of Thomas J. Mohan, field 
director, were guests of the corporation 
over the week end, on a three-day trip 
to Norfolk and Virginia Beach. 

President Joshua N. Warfield headed 
the group of executives who made the 
trip, and Mr. Mohan was in charge of 
the arrangements for the outing. 





AS | LIVE 


By FraNK ELLINGTON 


| § IFE insurance annuities have re- 
L ceived at the hand of the very odd 
McIntyre some lovely bouquets. But in 
every life some rain must fall. It is 
unfortunate, however, when we get 
caught in the rain and it is a great 
deal more unfortunate when, if we are 
out in the rain, it happens to be raining 
brickbats. I refer to Mr. McIntyre’s 
recent syndicated column in which he 
indulged in “A Little Pessimism.” 


* 


T seems that a year ago this famous 
| columnist had a lot of faith in life 
insurance annuities but, today, he is a 
bit skeptical about recommending them 
to his friends. And why? Well, he 
supposes: “Suppose the Government, for 
instance adopted the suggestion of 
Arthur Brisbane and issued non-inter- 
est bearing bonds of small denomina- 
tions! Bang goes the whole annuity 
setup as they are primarily based on 
this type of investment, very dependent 


upon stable returns on investments.” 


o- * 


ELL, suppose the Government did 
W ino adopt Mr. Brisbane’s sugges- 
tion. There have been quite a few sug- 
gestions from the pen of this brainy 
man of letters which have not as yet 
been adopted by the Government. And 
if the Government did take his advice 
would it affect life insurance annui- 
ties? Very little indeed. Most life in- 
surance agents will assure anyone 
interested that their company’s invest- 
ments are much more broadly diversi- 
fied. (Odd, it must have been some- 
thing you et.) 


. 6s 


IFE insurance annuities, the strength 
behind them, and their future out- 

look are very little different today than 
a year ago. The Government shows no 
more indication of adopting Mr. Bris- 
bane’s suggestions concerning money 
than does the ruler of the Universe 
when it is mentioned that the gaseous 
tail of a comet might envelop this 
world and leave us all gasping for 
breath. But let it pass. Even un- 
friendly persons have written about 
life insurance and said harsher things. 
When we in the business see King 


Canute sweeping the waves back into 
the ocean it reminds us to say “Come 
on in, the water’s fine!” 











Her Future 
Is Secure 


= LIFE offers a 


wide variety of Adult and Juvenile 
contracts, with a definite plan of 


—_— & & = @ 


service, and a binding guarantee thot Ww 
either a youngster's future protection o! 
or college education is secure. Our “ 


Juvenile insurance begins at birth. 


No matter what may happen to the 


PM 
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payor, all future premiums are guar- 














anteed by the Scranton Life, and all pl 
features of the policy continue with- 
out interruption. 
We have some attractive territory @ harvests for the reaping . . . bountiful, waiting to be 
for energetic and intelligent agency garnered eee Ww 
men, which we will be glad to dis- ss - 
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SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA ambitious men who can qualify for general agencies. Ww 
WALTER P. STEVENS, President S 
Bex 128) GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE CO. is 
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Wonder What a Field-man 
Thinks About ? 


Some Hot-Weather Ruminations 


By CLAYTON G. HALE* 


URRENT atmospheric conditions 
being what they are, one doesn’t 
wrestle with problems other than that 
of keeping comfortable; but a curious 
mind is apt to ramble a little under 
even the worst of conditions, and so it 
seems that we (to borrow the editor’s 
prerogative) are 
JUST WONDERING— 
WHY an intelligent man 
will cancel his automobile liability in- 
surance to use the premium money to 


bus'ness 


help defray the cost of a _ touring 
vacation; 

WHY the New York Journal of 
Commerce has a Dramatic Depart- 
ment; 

WHAT W. H. Woodward meant 
when he wrote (“Profits in Insurance 
Stocks”) that “plate-glass insurance 


is really not insurance at all, but 
merely a contract by virtue of which 
the insuring company agrees to replace 
destroyed glass”; 


IF an insurance code is any more 
revolutionary an idea than was a 


standard and mandatory fire insurance 
policy fifty-odd years ago; 

WHY a certain bank window bear- 
ing a sign “Safe Deposit” is decorated 
with a bronze statue of a laborer dig- 
the ground—which it tempo- 
during the hoarding 


ging in 
rarily 
days; 
WHY the official 
ment plan for automobile 
should require short rate payment in 
event of cancellation for non-payment; 


removed 


installment pay- 
insurance 


IF there is significance in the word- 
ing of the certificates issued to banks 
by the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corp.: “Whereas * * * it has been 
made to appear” that the bank is en- 
titled to confidence and qualified to 
participate in the fund; 

WHY during the past seven years 
the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science has published three com- 
posite volumes of current and advance 
views on insurance trends and prac- 
tices, of which only nine pages are 
written by insurance men out in the 
field—where current and advance prac- 
tices germinate; 

IF a continuation of this weather is 
likely to result in further wondering 
of this sort. 

*Author of “An Approach to Fire 


’ 


Insurance.’ 
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American National Manager 

George D. Dixon has been appointed 
agency Seattle for the 
American Insurance 


manager at 
National Com- 
pany of Galveston, Texas, according to 
Ernest E. Intlehouse, agency secretary 
of the company. 
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New Club Officers 


New officers of the Leaders Club for 
the 1934-35 club year, recently elected 
by the committee of the 
Guardian Life’s agency organization 
are as follows: President, F. C. Brink- 
mann, Jr., of Shreveport; first vice- 
president, Bernard Friedman of New 
York (Eisendrath); second vice-presi- 
dent, Glenn Isgrig of Cincinnati; vice- 
president-at-large, Eastern District, 
James A. Tyson of New York (T); 
Central District, M. R. Levi of Evans- 
ville; Southern & Southwestern Dis- 
trict, H. T. Green of Atlanta; Pacific 
Mountain & Northwestern District 
T. G. Herbert of Denver and secretary, 
F. A. Bachur of the home office. 


executive 
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The New 
NY NL 
Sales 
Portfolio 


exacting requirements of the expert 


as A-B-C 


is to be used. 


to Successful Life Underwriting. 


production record. 


will be of valuable help. 





NOT A CRUTCH— 
A Tool for Upper Level 


The new N" NL Sales Portfolio is not an illas- 
trated sales talk to guide the unskilled sales- 
man through the various steps of a sale, but 
is instead a portfolio of visual material which 
the skilled salesman can bring to bear when 
needed in a sale. 
yet logical, straightforward, and simple 


this new and improved sales equipment is in a class by itself. 


Each agent who is qualified to receive a copy is provided with a manual 
of instructions describing definitely the method by which the Sales Portfolio 
The Portfolio is organized on a new basis and ties in 


directly with the selling procedure outlined in the famous N“ NL Guide 


To receive a copy of the Sales Portfolio a fieldman must be a holder of 
the N" NL Guide to Successful Life Underwriting—and have a satisfactory 
To be a holder of the Guide, a salesman must first have 
completed the Company’s course, “The Doorway to Life Underwriting,” 
have been with the Company at least three months, and in addition must 


have fulfilled certain production requirements. 


To agents who have familiarized themselves with and applied the principles 


of upper level selling provided in the NYNL Guide, the new Portfolio 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


O. J. ARNOLD. pacsiwext 


STRONG~- Minneapolis Minn. ~ LIBERAL 


> SELLING 


Organized to meet the most 
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H.O.L.C. Expert Will 
Address Agents’ Meet 


Horace Russell Added to Grand 
Rapids Program; Schedule of 
Conferences Now Completed 


When the National Association of In- 
surance Agents meets for its annual 
gathering at Grand Rapids, Mich., dur- 
ing the week of Sept. 17, much interest 
will center around the scheduled ad- 
dress of Horace Russell, general coun- 
sel of the Home Owners Loan Cor- 
poration. The association and the 
H.O.L.C. have not seen eye to eye as 
regards the distribution of the insur- 
ance which comes within the scope of 
the latter, and it is anticipated that 
Mr. Russell will discuss many points 
of difficulty in that situation. His po- 
sition as an authority on the subject 
cannot be questioned. After being ad- 
mitted to the Bar in Mississippi he was 
for many years with the law firm of 
Jones, Fuller, Russell & Asbill at At- 
lanta, Ga., and was appointed associate 
counsel of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board in 1932, later becoming its 
general counsel. Since the enactment 
of the Home Owners Loan Act of 1933, 
he has also been general counsel of the 
H.O.L.C. He took part in the forma- 
tion of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
System and has been prominent in the 
development of Federal saving and loan 
associations. 

In addition to the appearance of Mr. 
Russell on the program, the N.A.I.A. 
will hear a discussion on mutual com- 
petition, led by H. D. Rice of Buffalo, 
N. Y., which will follow an address on 
the same subject by C. W. Pierce, vice- 
president of the America Fore Group. 

Chairmen have been named for the 
Local Board Conferences, which will 
be held on Tuesday afternoon, Sept. 18. 
In Group 1, which covers local boards 
in cities and towns with a population 
up to 50,000, the chairman is Carlyle 
C. Eubank of Ogden, National Coun- 
cilor for the Utah Association. C. E. 
Swope, Jr., president of the Louisville, 
Ky., board, is chairman of Group 2, 
made up of boards in places with a 
population between 50,000 and 250,000. 
Group 3 is headed by Monroe Porth, 
well-known agent of Milwaukee, Wis., 
and the population figure for this 
group is 250,000 and over. 


The Group Conferences, which are 
also divided into three classifications, 
will be held on Thursday afternoon, 
Sept. 20. Group 1, made up of agen- 
cies with annual premium income up to 
$100,000, will have as its chairman 
C. T. Buckman, president of the Cali- 
fornia Association. Group 2, repre- 
senting agencies with annual premium 
incomes between $100,000 and $300,000, 
will be led by Francis P. O’Connor, 
vice-president of the Ohio Association, 
W. Herbert Stewart of the Chicago 
agency of Stewart, Keator, Kess- 
berger & Lederer, is chairman of 
Group 3, agencies with a premium in- 
come of $300,000 and upward. 

Agency management and operation 
are the chief topics for discussion by 
these groups. 


Brokers Will Cooperate 
With 1|.U.B. Officials 


The National Association of Insur- 
ance Brokers has appointed a committee 
to act on matters pertaining to the In- 
terstate Underwriters Bureau with par- 
ticular reference to devising forms 
which will safeguard public interest. 

The personnel of the committee, as 
announced by President William Schiff 
of the Brokers Association, is as fol- 
lows: Malcolm B. Dutcher, Insurance 
Brokers’ Association of New York, 
chairman; G. F. Sullivan, General Brok- 
ers’ Association of Metropolitan District 
(New York); M. L. Nathanson, Brook- 
lyn Insurance Brokers’ Association; Moe 
Werbelovsky, Independent Brokers’ As- 
sociation of Brooklyn; T. W. Buckley, 
Bronx Insurance Men’s Association; F. 
M. Hohwiesner, Insurance Brokers’ Ex- 
change of San Francisco; W. P. Selby, 
St. Louis Association of Insurance 
Brokers; Paul Burrage, Insurance 
Brokers’ Association of Massachusetts, 
and R. M. Redmond of the Insurance 
Brokers’ Association of Illinois. 


Ohio Agents to Hear 
Former Commissioner 

When the Ohio Association of Insur- 
ance Agents meets in Columbus on 
September 25 and 26, it will hear, 
among others, B. W. Gearheart of that 
city who was formerly superintendent 
of insurance for the Buckeye State. 
Also on the list of speakers is W. D. 
Walls, certified public accountant, who 
will discuss the part that statistics 
play in insurance operation. 


Vincent P. Wyatt Was 
Noted Local Underwriter 


Vice-President and Secretary of 
the Home Had Long Super. 
vised Handling N. Y. Lines 


The sudden death of Vincent P. 
Wyatt, vice-president and secretary of 
the Home Insurance Company of New 
York—which occurred last Saturday 
morning as the result of a heart at- 
tack — removes from the _ insurance 
scene a man who probably handled a 
larger volume of local premiums than 
any other local underwriter in the 
country. Mr. Wyatt had but recently 
returned from his vacation with health 
apparently improved. His demise was, 
for that reason, all the more unex- 
pected. 

Joining the Home in 1902 after 10 
years’ experience in the brokerage busi- 
ness in metropolitan New York terri- 
tory, Mr. Wyatt became chief coun- 
terman for local business in 1903. In 
November of 1912 he was made assis- 
tant secretary of the company and in 
1920 became secretary. In December 
of 1925 he was elected secretary and 
vice-president. Continuously identified 
with the company’s New York local de- 
partment, Mr. Wyatt supervised the 
writing of New York City premiums 
and the handling of business from that 
section. His able conduct of his post 
was largely responsible for the great 
growth of the Home’s metropolitan 
business. 

Mr. Wyatt was a Thirty-second De- 
gree Mason and was a member of both 
the Lotus Club and the Crescent Ath- 
letic Club. Funeral services were held 
in Jersey City, N. J., on Tuesday. 


Agents’ Home Office 

E. B. & F. R. Bloom, general agents 
of the Camden Fire Insurance Associ- 
ation at Pine Bluff, Ark., have pur- 
chased and moved into their own build- 
ing at 120 Main Street in that city. 


Alabama Joins 

Alabama has adopted the nationwide 
definition of the writing powers of 
marine and transportation companies, 
effective as of September 1. Announce- 
ment to this effect has been made by 
Insurance Superintendent Charles C. 
Greer of that State. 
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| U. B. Practices Are 
Now Under Scrutiny 


Dissatisfaction of Small Units and 
Resentment of Agents May 
Force Revision of Procedure 


Following the Schenley Distilleries 
fire in Kentucky this spring, the Ken- 
tucky Association of Insurance Agents 
discussed practices of the Interstate 
Underwriters Bureau in the Blue Grass 
State and subsequently tabled a reso- 
lution asking that the companies dis- 
solve that body. The action of the 
Kentucky agents proved the spark that 
lit a hissing fuse and may yet lead 
to an explosion which will disrupt 
present I.U.B. methods and, if it does 
not result in the disappearance of that 
body, bring about far-reaching changes 
in procedure. 

As originally put into effect, the 
I.U.B. was visualized as a means of 
meeting what seemed a need in the 
business. Apparently—at least in the 
minds of the agents—the I.U.B. has far 
exceeded its primary purpose and has 
turned out to be a unit which “muscles 
in” on the agents’ territory and com- 
missions. 

Even the fire insurance companies 
themselves are not above criticizing 
I.U.B. practices. Such defense against 
the criticism as has been forthcoming 
has been anonymous, and for that rea- 
son has been viewed askance. The 
smaller fire insurance companies are 
getting little, if any, I.U.B. business, 
and most of it is going to large con- 
cerns which seem to be using the I.U.B. 
as a means of “fighting fire with fire” 
in meeting the competition of non- 
affiliates and mutuals on large risks. 
That competition is becoming more and 
more a matter of rate cutting, and the 
rate cutting thus becomes chargeable 
to both sides. 

With small-company sentiment lend- 
ing practically no support and with 
agency sentiment definitely antagonis- 
tic, the I.U.B. seems in a fair way to 
come in for a general overhauling. 





Boston Fire Premiums 
Show Some Increase 

Fire insurance premiums in the city 
of Boston, Mass., showed a slight in- 
crease for the first six months of this 
year as compared with a similar period 
in 1933, according to C. W. Gooding, 
secretary of the Boston Protective De- 
partment. Totals for the first six 
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FIRE 


months of 1934 were $3,081,801 as com- 
pared with $2,982,434 in 1933. 

The companies which wrote more 
than $50,000 in fire premiums in Bos- 
ton during the first half of this year 
were as follows: Home, $83,005; Na- 
tional, $67,229; Continental, $59,482; 
Pennsylvania, $59,026; Hartford, $58,- 
049; North British, $56,790; Royal, 
$54,734; Boston, $52,579; Dubuque Fire 
& Marine, $50,963. 


William D. Winter Now 
Heads Atlantic Mutual 


William D. Winter, who became 
president of the Atlantic Mutual Insur- 
ance Company, N. Y., last week fol- 
lowing the death of Walter Wood Par- 
sons, is in every sense a fit executive 
for the post. He has been with the At- 
lantic Mutual since July, 1901, and has 
held such varied positions in the com- 
pany as assistant underwriter, claims 
vice-president and managerial vice- 
president. Widely known for his study 
of marine insurance work, President 
Winter is also familiar with the legal 
phases of the business, having studied 
law at New York University law school 
at night while connected with the At- 
lantic Mutual. 

Prominent among the different angles 
of his career is the fact that President 
Winter has long devoted himself to 
educational work and has been presi- 
dent of the Insurance Society of New 
York as well as having conducted edu- 
cational courses in New York city. He 
is now vice-president of the Insurance 
Institute of America and chairman of 
its educational committee. 

Coincident with the election of Mr. 
Winter to the presidency, J. Arthur 
Bogardus and Percy G. Craig were 
made vice-presidents of the Atlantic 
Mutual. Both of these men are familiar 
with every phase of the company’s 
operation, the former having joined the 
Atlantic in 1904 and the latter in 1900. 


Associated Fund Wins 
in Stock Settlement 


A compromise settlement has been 
arranged at San Francisco between As- 
sociated Insurance Fund, Inc., holding 
corporation of Associated Indemnity 
Corporation and Associated Fire & 
Marine Insurance Company, and the 
receivers of the International Re-In- 


surance Corporation, whereby the As- 
sociated Insurance Fund, Inc., regains 
possession of the 76,788 shares of its 
stock acquired by the International. 
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World’s Longest Job 
Of Cargo Salvage 


Interesting History of H.M.S. 
Lutine Reveals Search for 
Silver Continued Since 1799 


Probably the oldest salvage job in 
the world, from an insurance view- 
point, is that which involves the wreck 
of the good ship H.M.S. Lutine. From 
time to time, these salvage operations 
have been carried out for almost a 
century and a half and the interest of 
marine underwriters has continued. 

Originally a French frigate of 36 
guns, the S.S. Lutine was surrendered 
to the British in 1793. Later, in Oc- 
tober of 1799, she made a voyage from 
Yarmouth to Hamburg carrying over 
a million pounds sterling in bullion. On 
that fateful trip, she foundered and 
sank in Dutch waters, much to the dis- 
comfiture of Lloyd’s underwriters who 
had insured her rich cargo. For some 
time, no efforts at salvage were possible 
because England was at war with the 
Netherlands and Lloyd’s underwriters 
paid a total loss. Afterward, however, 
salvage work was begun and early re- 
covery amounted to approximately 
£83,000. 

In 1823, Lloyd’s prevailed upon the 
government of Great Britain to inter- 
cede in the matter on behalf of their 
underwriters and the English govern- 
ment made representations to the King 
of the Netherlands which caused him to 
cede what he considered a half share 
of potential salvage to the under- 
writers. 

Salvage work was continued, and by 
the end of 1862 an additional amount 
of the lost silver bullion was recovered 
together with the rudder of the Lutine 
and the rudder chains. Since that time 
one attempt after another at salvaging 
the wreck has been made with varying 
successes and the work is still being 
carried on. In the library at Lloyd’s 
new building in Leadenhall Street, Lon- 
don, there stands the official seat of 
the chairman of the underwriting 
board. That armchair and the table 
facing it were elaborately carved from 
the rudder of the S.S. Lutine. 








The settlement concludes extended 
negotiations and C. W. Fellows, presi- 
dent of the Associated Insurance group, 
states that recovery of these shares 
enhances the liquidating value of As- 
sociated Insurance Fund, Inc., about 
80 cents per share. 
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They Talked of ‘Shoes 
And Ships and Kings" 

Almost every time a new and diffi- 
cult hazard is insured in this country, 
we find that Lloyds of London is on 
the risk. The stratosphere flight 
brought the name of Lloyds again to 
the fore. Additional interest in the op- 
erations of this, the greatest group of 
real underwriters in the world, has 
been aroused through the various forms 
of insurance which Lloyds is.accepting 
in Illinois and through the bank risks 
which are going abroad from Washing- 
ton D. C. 

Were that man Edward Lloyd, who 
opened a coffee house near the Tower 
of London about 1667, alive today, he 
would not recognize the vast enterprise 
that grew from the meetings of under- 
writers who sat in his place to talk of 
“shoes and ships and sealing wax, of 
cabbages and kings.” From 1690 on, 
Lloyd’s coffee house became more and 
more a gathering place for marine in- 
surance interests and, though Lloyd 
himself had no conception of the impor- 
tance his name was to bestow, the 
entire underwriting fraternity of this 
line of business found its way to Tower 
Street. From that stage of the pro- 
ceedings to the present gigantic institu- 
tion in Leadenhall Street is a far cry. 

When the insurance and sale of ships 
became gradually almost the only busi- 
ness transacted at Lloyd’s, the need for 
spreading information about the under- 
writers’ doings led to the publication of 
Lloyd’s List which first appeared in 
1734 and is still printed by Lloyd’s. 

The management of Lloyd’s was first 
placed under the jurisdiction of a 
group of the underwriters in 1769 and 
that form of government, headed by a 
chairman, persists up to the present. 
The transformation of the coffee house 
into a vast insurance group was accom- 
plished between 1790 and 1800. At the 
beginning of that decade, the Royal Ex- 
change Assurance and the London As- 
surance, together with Lloyd’s, had a 
monopoly of the marine business and it 
was not until 1824 that the monopoly 
was broken and the writing of marine 
risks was thrown open to others beside 
the then Big Three. 


Deposit Capital 
Makes for Safety 


The individual members who com- 
prised Lloyd’s for a long time operated 
on their word as evidenced by their 
signed agreements alone and without 
any form of deposit capital. In 1887 


this system was changed and the rule 
was applied that no underwriter could 
become a member of Lloyd’s unless and 
until he had deposited about $25,000 
(assuming the pound sterling to be 
worth approximately $5 in purchase 
power) with the committee which was 
appointed to act as trustee for these 
funds. Furthermore, a system of in- 
demnity guarantees was introduced 
whereby the individual underwriter’s 
liability above the $25,000 deposit was 
backed with the signatures of responsi- 
ble parties. 

It has often been said that no method 
of insurance financial examination is 
as rigorous as that required by Lloyd’s 
prior to admittance to membership as 
an underwriter. After the examination 
is made and the candidate for member- 
ship is accepted (the initial deposit be- 
ing at least $25,000) the financial com- 
mittee then fixes the amount of deposit 
the member shall put up. This total de- 
pends on the maximum amount of lia- 
bility which the member declares him- 
self ready to assume at any one time. 
Under this system the deposit is gen- 
erally larger than the $25,000 mini- 
mum and the third-party indemnity 
agreements are broader in scope as well 
as in amount. The minimum initial de- 
posit covers for marine risks only and 
if additional lines such as automobile 
and other non-marine items are to be 
“taken on,” new deposits are demanded. 

In addition to the deposit and guar- 
antee items, the member writing other- 
than-marine risks must put up security 
annually in an amount sufficient to 
cover all the premiums received or re- 
ceivable by him during the previous 
year. 

The annual valuation of deposits put 
up by Lloyd’s members with the finan- 
cial committee is now over £15,000,000 
with additional non-marine guarantees 
of over £12,000,000. 


Lloyd's Members 
Risk Everything 

The general assumption of risks by 
members of Lloyd’s is distinctly on a 
mutual basis with the far-reaching ex- 
ception that the member is not alone 
responsible for a portion of liability, 
but is liable on the risks he assumes “to 
the full extent of his means.” Every- 
thing he has in the world is at stake. 

Yearly, the Lloyd’s member indicates 
the amount of risk he is willing to have 
to his account at any one time (as de- 
termined partly by deposit capital and 
partly by other forms of security) and 
the periodic examination of his under- 


— 


writing which is made during the year 
is for the purpose of seeing to it that 
the stipulated amount of liability is not 
exceeded. 

In addition to periodic examinations 
to determine the amount of outstanding 
liability against any given member of 
Lloyd’s during the current year, the 
members receive a yearly examination 
of finances which is so carried out as to 
give the financial committee proof that 
the underwriter’s ability to pay has not 
suffered in the preceding twelve-month 
and that he is still able to stand finan- 
cially responsible for the amount of 
liability he has at risk. 

The entire situation is just as though 
each member of Lloyd’s were himself 
an insurance company which could only 
assume liabilities in a fixed ratio to its 
deposit capital. Therein lies the under- 
writing strength of Lloyd’s. An insur- 
ance company in the United States can 
write as much business as it pleases 
with statutory capital and maintaining 
statutory reserves, but a member of 
Lloyd’s can only assume liability in pro- 
portion to his deposit capital. It is as 
though a company here, with a capital 
of $1,000,000, were only permitted to 
assume about $10,000,000 of liability 
before additional capital would have to 
be deposited. 


Standard Marine Policy 
Appeared First in 1779 

The development of modern marine 
insurance with its far-flung operations 
is the direct outgrowth of the necessity 
for unification which Lloyd’s members 
early recognized. Methods of express- 
ing the assumption of risks at first 
varied greatly among the Lloyd’s mem- 
bers but it was soon seen that if both 
underwriters and assured were to know 
exactly what the contract stipulations 
were, codification was mandatory. Ac- 
cordingly, in 1779, Lloyd’s devised a 
standard form of marine policy and 
adopted resolutions providing that no 
member should subscribe to any form 
differing from the designated standard. 

That the work of those who framed 
the standard marine policy in 1779 was 
well done is evidenced by the fact that 
the wording of the contract is just 
about the same now as it was written 
then. All forms of marine insurance, 
including the new inland marine poli- 
cies, are the outgrowth of the Lloyd’s 
standard form. 

The reporting service which supplies 
Lloyd’s with information covering ma- 
rine interests all over the world and 
including such operations as ship sail- 
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ings, locations, movements, losses, etc., 
began in 1820 and has gradually been 
built up until now there are some 1600 
men engaged in this phase of Lloyd’s 
business alone with many others acting 
as “feeders.” News sent in by this vast 
organization is turned over to the un- 
derwriters and to others who subscribe 
for the service and is also printed 
daily in Lloyd’s List and Lloyd’s Daily 
Index. Details concerning as many as 
3000 ships daily are given through the 
reporting service which Lloyd’s has 
built up and the entire aim is to furnish 
data to underwriters as rapidly as pos- 
sible. 


Data on Vessels 
Supplied by Register 

Operating side by side with Lloyd’s, 
but as a separate unit, is Lloyd’s Reg- 
ister of British and Foreign Shipping 
which was established in 1834 and 
which supplies underwriters with such 
information as the ownership of ves- 
sels, their seaworthiness, size, cargo 
capacity and a host of other details 
anent any selected craft. With this data 
before them, Lloyd’s underwriters are 
enabled to form_conclusions as to the 
amount and kind of insurance which 
should be furnished and the insurability 
of the risk. 

The underwriters at Lloyd’s are such 
in fact as well as in name for the 
amount of liability they are to assume 
(up to the deposit and guarantee limits 
of those members they represent) is 
not regulated by any hard and fast 
rule of some home-office official who 
may never have had any personal ex- 
perience with the type of hazard in- 
volved and may have promulgated a 
method of procedure which those under 
him slavishly follow in fear of their 
positions. 

The Lloyd’s underwriter of course 
has the record of a given line available 
to him but he is free and untrammeled 
as regards the specific risk to be of- 
tered. He need not assume any larger 
portion of the liability than his judg- 
ment dictates for the broker offering 
the risk can get other underwriters, also 
members of Lloyd’s, to make up the 
risk total. Here, if a risk is offered to 
a4 company, the underwriter views it as 
a whole even though some reinsurance 
may be ceded, and either accepts it or 
declines it on that basis. If the risk 
is doubtful, it is “thumbs down.” At 
Lloyd’s if the offered risk seems doubt- 
ful, the underwriter can still accept a 
small portion of the line and the broker 
can go on to the other underwriters. 
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That is really the reason why Lloyd’s 
can afford to be more openminded in its 
underwriting than United States insur- 
ance companies and is also the explana- 
tion of the fact that many risks which 
would not be insurable here are even- 
tually written by Lloyd’s. 


How the Broker 
Writes a Risk 


Oddly enough in the operations of 
Lloyd’s, it is the broker who prepares 
the policy, and who takes it to the 
policy signing office where the stamp 
of effectiveness is put on it and where 
the Lloyd’s anchor seal is affixed to the 
top with the signing office seal at the 
end. 

In the case of a marine risk, the 
broker prepares the preliminary binder 
form which is known as a “slip.” On 
this appear such details regarding the 
particular risk as the broker can deter- 
mine. This slip is then taken to Lloyd’s 
underwriting room by the broker and 
the underwriter for a member-group is 
approached. If the underwriter decides 
to go on the risk, he initials the slip, 
indicating the amount of the total 
hazard which he is willing to assume. 
The broker then goes to another under- 
writer who follows the same process 
and so on until the entire amount of 
the risk is placed. With this slip as 
working material and representing the 
guarantee of Lloyd’s underwriters that 
the loss, if any, will be paid, the broker 
then prepares his policy which subse- 
quently is confirmed by the policy sign- 
ing office and is then delivered to the 
assured. 

The development of this procedure 
makes the broker truly the representa- 
tive of the assured and also permits 
the assured direct recourse, in the event 
of loss, to the underwriters who signed 
the primary contract slip. When risks 
other than marine insurance are of- 
fered, the procedure is largely the same 
and the broker offers the hazard to one 
underwriter after another until he has 
guarantees covering the full amount of 
the insurance desired. 

The underwriter representing a 
group of Lloyd’s members always 
knows exactly how much guarantee he 
has available and what maximum rep- 
resents the liability any individual 
member is willing to assume. The un- 
derwriters representing the various 
groups which go to make up what is 
known as Lloyd’s hold the fate of their 
clients directly under their judgment 
and their importance is correspondingly 
great. 


SMOKE 


By GENE RogESCH 


NE evening in London some seven- 
O teen years ago Claude Grahame- 
White, pioneer aviator and then head 
of the great Grahame-White aircraft 
factory at Hendon, gave a farewell 
dinner to a young subaltern of the 
Royal Flying Corps who was leaving 
the next morning to join his squadron 
in France. The setting was the Cri- 
terion on Piccadilly Circus and the 
affair gained considerable elan by the 
presence of Sir Thomas Lipton as one 
of the guests. I was the subaltern, and 
as “Whitey” and Sir Thomas talked I 
gained my first impressions of the bluff 
old man who made tea and yacht rac- 
ing almost synonymous. 

* * * 

IS attempts to carry the America’s 

cup back to England shores via a 
series of Shamrocks failed, at a cost 
of about $700,000 per failure, but the 
indirect advertising value of his efforts 
in that direction, as they affected the 
sales of Lipton’s tea, must have been 
many times the value of his losses. Sir 
Thomas is dead and his spirit is prob- 
ably sipping tea and racing yachts in 
a better world, but the challenge for 
the America’s cup goes on. 

VER since it was brought here in 

1851, the America’s cup has been 
successfully defended by this country. 
On September 15 next, that defense 
must again come into play in the races 
off Newport against the Endeavour. 
This challenger was built by T. O. M. 
Sopwith, aeroplane designer, whom I 
first met during the war when his name 
was tacked to the tricky little single- 
seated fighting ’plane called the Sop- 
with Camel and an equally-tricky one 
known as “The Pup.” As an aeroplane 
designer “Tom” Sopwith was a _ phe- 
nomenal success. How good he is as a 
yacht builder remains to be seen. 


* * * 


ERHAPS the Endeavour will win 

where others have lost and the Amer- 
ica’s cup will go back to Merrie Eng- 
land. In a way, I almost hope so. We 
have had the darn thing long enough. 
Even though the syndicate that defends 
the cup raises about $1,000,000 for the 
purpose, the money is spent in any 
event. The defense is not undertaken 
for profit, but for sport and, at the risk 
of being considered unpatriotic, I’d like 
to see The Old Mug “lifted.” It would 
stir our competitive sense for the next 
try. 
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Michigan Tornado Damage 
May Reach $4,000,000 


FLINT, MicH., Aug. 11—Flint 
the center of property damage in the 
violent windstorm, probably a tornado, 
which swept across the central part of 
Michigan on Aug. 2. The 
believed to have reached the highest 
total in years from a single storm. 
Insurance adjusters have been kept on 
the jump since the blow, as claims run 
into thousands of dollars in Flint, in 
several villages, and in rural territory 
in the path of the storm. 


was 


losses are 


A survey of storm damage 
ducted by the Flint Journal, local news- 
paper, with the assistance of the city’s 
Boy Scouts, revealed that more than 
2000 residences were damaged, between 
700 and 800 garages were destroyed 
and at last 1000 others damaged, and 
many business blocks, factory build- 
ings and other commercial property 
suffered heavy losses. The total dam- 
age in Genesee County, including crop 
losses and damage to rural property 
at around $2,000,000, was 
placed at $4,000,000. Thousands of 
shade trees were uprooted or their 
large branches were twisted or broken. 
The survey indicated, it was said, that 
property damage would have been much 
greater except for the fact that trees 
bore the brunt of the storm, serving 
as windbreaks for the buildings. 


con- 


estimated 





Wolff Scheduled as Speaker 
on Pennsylvania Program 


The Pennsylvania Association of In- 
surance Agents will have Allan I. 
Wolff, president of the National Asso- 
ciation, as the principal speaker on the 
morning program of its annual conven- 
tion, which will be held September 7 at 
Pocono Manor, Pa. More than 400 
members, branch managers and home 
office executives are expected to attend. 


Bishop Elected President 
by New Mexico Agents 

Carl Bishop, Santa Fe, was elected 
president of the New Mexico Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents at the first 
annual meeting of that organization, 
held in Santa Fe Monday. Durwood O. 
Jones, Clovis, was elected vice-president 
and Howell Earnest, Santa Fe, was 
elected secretary-treasurer. 


John Jasper Married 


John Jasper, former editor of the 
Insurance Field, Louisville, who re- 
cently became advertising manager for 
the Brown Forman Distillery, Louis- 
ville, was married Aug. 11, to Mrs. 
Lucille Donoghoe Dant, daughter of 


Mrs. Charles R. Turner, of Louisville. 
The Jaspers will live at 2208 Lauder- 
dale Road. 


AAA 


Senator and Mrs. 
Joseph S. Frelinghuy- 
sen, as they sailed for 
London last week on 
the Aquitania. Sena- 
tor Frelinghuysen will 
complete some busi- 
ness matters in Lon- 
don for the Globe ©& 
Rutgers Fire Insur- 
ance Company and 
then, with Mrs. Fre- 
linghuysen, will go to 
the Continent for a 
holiday. 
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An Encouraging Picture 
(Concluded from page 13) 


American public to emerge successfully 
from any depression. 

Business is better today. There is no 
question about it. But where a year 
ago the tremendous new deal publicity 
baliyhoo had the public believing pros- 
perity would be an overnight affair, 
today the country is much saner. In- 
surance company executives, who have 
been keeping a steady pulse on the 
country’s condition, declare that the 
United States is definitely on the road 
to recovery. This recovery, however, 
they say will be one of a series of slow 
but steady interspersed with 
periods of slight recessions. But recov- 
ery will go ahead further after each 
period of sliding back. 


gains 


One of the periods of recession is be- 


ing experienced today. But it was 
expected. 

On all sides one hears that the banks, 
with cash reserves, 
will not grant credit. That the Govern- 
ment is endeavoring to have them 
loosen up on credit, even going so far 


as to inaugurate a credit inflation pro- 


although swollen 


gram. 

But this is one case where the banks 
have been sadly maligned. The banks 
have the money, it is true. However, 


they are only too anxious to loan it out. 
Unfortunately, no one appears willing 
to take any loans. 

One president of a large insurance 
company showed me a letter from the 
president of a large bank in the Mid- 
West which he had just received that 
morning. Accompanying the letter was 
a statement of the bank. The bank had 
just passed, for the first time in its 
history, the $100,000,000 mark in de- 
But it had $80,000,000 in cash 


posits. 
It listed only 


and Government bonds. 
$18,000,000 in loans. 

And the bank’s head, instead of being 
proud of that record, stated flatly that 
“when business improves, if it ever does, 
our deposits will go below $100,000,000 
and I will be much happier.” 

But there is no demand for money at 
the present time. Instead there appears 
to be a state of uncertainty. Business 
and industry are getting along with 
what they have and doing the best they 
can. Instead of wanting to borrow 
money, business and individuals alike 
have been paying off debts. The num- 
ber of policy loans paid off this year is 
a decided sign along this line. 
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John L. Mee Noted As 
Production Expert 


Fidelity and Surety Manager of 
C. W. Sparks Agency Has 
Large Following in Field 


The appointment of John L. Mee as 
manager of the fidelity and surety de- 
partment of the C. W. Sparks & Com- 
pany agency at 90 Maiden Lane, New 
York city, came as welcome news to the 
thousands of friends he has throughout 
the United States. The American Bond- 
ing Company of Baltimore had recently 
selected the C. W. Sparks office as its 
principal point below 14th Street in 
Manhattan for the writing of fidelity 
and surety lines and the designation of 
Mr. Mee as manager of the department 
followed. 

Noted as one of the outstanding pro- 
duction men in the surety business, Mr. 
Mee has the background which only 
comes from intensive home-office and 
field experience. He began in the in- 
surance business as a local agent at 
Sayre, Penna., and subsequently repre- 
sented the Hartford Steam Boiler and 
the Royal Indemnity both in the field 
and from the company side of the 
fence. 

Mr. Mee came into countrywide 
prominence as agency vice-president 
for many years of the old National 
Surety Company and under his direc- 
tion the agency force of that organiza- 
tion grew from about 5000 to almost 
12,000. During that time, he won a 
large following not only among agents, 
but among brokers. Recently, he has 
been identified with brokerage produc- 
tion activities in the agency of R. C. 
Rathbone & Son in New York city and 
has greatly added to his brokerage fol- 
lowing in the metropolitan area. His 
management of the fidelity and surety 
department in the C. W. Sparks agency 
will, therefore, have the benefit of a 
—— understanding of those 
ines, 





R. C. Mead Quits 
National Bureau 

Robert C. Mead, assistant manager 
of the automobile department of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters, has resigned. He goes to 
Chicago where he will be attached to the 
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law office of Ekern and Meyers as insur- 
ance counsel. The firm specializes in 
insurance matters. His advice will 
relate mainly to underwriting and rat- 
ing matters. 


Insurance Advertisers at 


Rye, New York, Oct. 1-3 


The annual convention of the Insur- 
ance Advertising Conference will take 
place at the Westchester Country Club, 
Rye, N. Y., the three days beginning 
Oct. 1. 

The program committee, headed by 
Arthur Fisk of the Prudential Life of 
Newark, has already announced some 
important speakers for this occasion, 
including Albert Haase of the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers; Merle 
Thorpe, editor of Nation’s Business, and 
A. T. Falk, director of research and 
education for the Advertising Federa- 
tion of America. 

One of the most interesting speakers 
who will appear is Edward Ekdahl who 
is the administration officer of the Na- 
tional Highway Study being conducted 
by the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. This is a subject in which the 
Insurance Advertising Conference has 
been particularly interested for some 
years, and it is anticipated that Mr. 
Ekdahl’s address will outline the very 
latest research work on the important 
question of highway safety, in which 
the various insurance companies have 
an interest. 


President E. A. Davis Inspects 
U.S.F. & G. Offices in West 


BALTIMORE, Aug. 13—E. Asbury Da- 
vis, president of the United States 
Fidelity and Guaranty Company, has 
just returned from a tour of inspection 
of branch offices in the Middle West and 
West, which took him to the Pacific 
Coast. Mr. Davis was gone three weeks 
and during that time covered over 8000 
miles, visiting 26 offices. 

Sydney Hall, vice-president of the 
U. S. F. & G., left today for a trip to 
the Mediterranean seas. He is accom- 
panied by Mrs. Hall and will be gone 
several weeks. 

R. Howard Bland, chairman of the 
board of the U. S. F. & G., who was con- 
fined to the hospital for two weeks with 
a severe attack of pneumonia, has re- 
covered and is now convalescing at his 
home. 


Casualty Companies Aid 


New York Slum Clearance 


Contractors’ Public Liability Insur- 
ance Extended to Demolition 
Work in New Housing Program 


Casualty companies have extended 
Contractors’ Public Liability insurance 
to demolition work for slum clearance 
in New York City, according to an an- 
nouncement of the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters. In 
this extended coverage the interests of 
the City of New York Tenement House 
Commission, the New York City Hous- 
ing Authority, and the contractor con- 
ducting the demolition operations are 
protected from loss resulting from the 
liability imposed upon them by law for 
damages because of bodily injuries or 
death accidentally sustained by any 
person or persons except employees of 
the policyholder. The workmen, of 
course, are protected under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Law. 

New York City as a rule protects 
itself in matters of insurance, but in 
this case the relationship between the 
three parties is such as to impel the 
companies to include them all without 
additional premium charge. All ar- 
rangements for demolition work will be 
made by the two departments. The 
owners of the property which is to be 
demolished will convey the property 
(not the land) to the City of New York, 
and the city will arrange with contrac- 
tors to wreck the structure and remove 
the debris. 

The special plan of rating which be- 
came effective June 1 on approval by 
the New York Insurance Department in 
connection with these projects only is 
the same as that which applies to 
workmen’s compensation insurance on 
building wrecking in New York, with 
rates based on the cubic feet content 
of the building. It supersedes the rates 
on a payroll basis. The formula for es- 
timating the premium accompanies the 
announcement. 





T. V. Pendergast Promoted 


The appointment of T. V. Pendergast 
as assistant manager, Metropolitan de- 
partment of the Bankers Indemnity In- 
surance Company, has been announced 
by C. E. Anderson, resident vice-presi- 
dent. 
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Some Interesting Material 
From the Employers’ Group 


In the morning’s mail are two inter- 
esting pieces of literature from the 
Employers’ Group of Boston. There is, 
first the regularly received Employers’ 
Pioneer, monthly house organ of the 
group, and secondly, a series of safety 
bulletins with which Employers’ agents 
are furnished by way of aiding them 
to service small compensation risks. 

All of this material, it is your re- 
porter’s privilege to know, is of proved, 
practical value to the field forces of the 
Employers’ companies. The Pioneer is 
an unpretentious house organ that does 
a workmanlike job with every issue and 
its worth and attractiveness to agents 
is demonstrated by the frequent volun- 
tary contributions of merit which they 
make to its columns. Respecting the 
safety bulletins it is a matter of record 
with the company that both agents and 
clients throughout the country have 
found them of genuine value. 


Fundamentals—Over 
and Over Again 

As a point of discussion it is inter- 
esting to observe that nowhere does this 
commendable literature depart exten- 
sively from what are known as “funda- 
mentals.” As in most insurance educa- 
tional material that is practical and 
resultful, this literature is largely of 
the “reminder” type. Its emphasis, in 
other words, is on the reemphasis of 
simple truths and basic principles which 
are supposed to be known by the tyros 
of the business but are frequently for- 
gotten by the veterans. 

Of this sedulous concern with funda- 
mentals the student of insurance may 
tire but, assuredly, he may never get 
too much of it for his own good. The 
majority of the mistakes that are made 
in both the selling and the underwrit- 
ing of insurance may be traced to a 
lack of observance of elementary prin- 
ciples in the technique of the business. 

This state of affairs is by no means 
peculiar to the insurance business. In 
competitive athletics, for example, the 
outstanding performers are subjected to 
a constant rehearsal of fundamentals 
by their coaches. Early each fall on col- 
lege gridirons throughout the country, 
the brilliant stars of the preceding sea- 
son are drilled relentlessly in the 
ABC’s of the sport at which they are 
the acknowledged experts. All-Ameri- 
ean tackles are sent charging, again 
and again, at an uninspiring dummy. 


Half-backs in the headlines spend un- 
comfortable afternoons diving at a ball 
lackadaisically rolled across the turf 
by an assistant coach. Only the other 
day America’s No. 1 tennis player lost 
a close, exciting match in the final 
round of the Davis Cup play. Accord- 
ing to the experts he met defeat because 
of the inadequacy of his ground strokes. 
He had prodigious strength and speed, 
fine courage, a scorching service and 
other qualities which go to make up a 
great tennis player, but he was weak 
in what presumably is one of the first 
elements in a sound game—in other 
words, a fundamental. 


The Dumb Things 
That Drivers Do 

In the aforementioned Pioneer for 
this month there is an article detailing 
accounts of actual cases as reported by 
Employers’ group claim men in an ef- 
fort to show what causes automobile 
accidents. As might the 
majority of accidents are caused by the 
simplest of slips—violations of the very 
first fundamentals which automobile 
drivers are taught. As we perused this 
list of actual cases, we jotted down, for 
each, a driving rule, the observance of 
which would have prevented the acci- 
dent in question. They run something 
like this: 

1. Always back 
what is behind you. 

2. Regardless of speed limits, slow 
up on approaching crossroads. 

3. Do not drive with a clouded wind- 
shield. 

1. Do not presume that the sight and 
hearing of all pedestrians and automo- 
bile drivers you pass on the road are 
100 per cent perfect. 

5. Don’t take your eyes off the road 
ahead. 

6. Don’t overload your car with pas- 
sengers. 

7. Always drive slowly when you see 
small children about. 

8. Observe and obey warning signs 
posted on highways. 

9. Have your brakes inspected peri- 
odically. 

10. Don’t fall asleep at the wheel. 

11. Adjust your rate of speed to 
weather conditions and the condition 
of the road. 

12. Signal your intentions to other 
drivers. 

We will let our collection of rules 
stop at an even dozen. In a way, they 
seem silly. Their observance, it would 
seem, is instinctive on the part of all 


one expect, 


slowly and know 


drivers. No one would have to be re. 
minded of such elementary things. Yet 
the claim file of the Employers’ (and 
the records of other liability insurance 
companies corroborate them) reveal] 
that the majority of motor vehicle acei- 
dents and fatalities with which they 
are concerned are due to the failure of 
operators to observe such fundamental 
laws of the road as those enumerated 
above. 


Just Keep on 
Telling Him 

Because the chief of auto- 
mobile accidents can be resolved to such 
a brief list of simple oversights is pre- 
cisely why the problem of prevention 
proves so baffling to those engaged in 
conservation work. Earnest, commend- 
able men can give countless hours to 
exhaustive research on the subject, bril- 
liant mechanics can produce astounding 
devices for improved control of cars, 
legislators can legislate ingenious laws, 
but what can we do about the dope who 
falls asleep while driving, or the candi- 
date for the crypt who steps on the 
accelerator instead of the brake when 
approaching a crossroad or taking a 
We can do only, with renewed 

and energy, what we have 
been doing in the past. Preach the 
gospel of safety incessantly and re- 
hearse constantly the operators of auto- 
mobiles in the fundamentals of sensible 
driving. It is a humane effort, a task 
incumbent on all citizens, but 
so well equipped and appointed to per- 
form it as the insurance agent. 


causes 


curve? 
patience 


none is 


Carelessness Big Factor 
in Industrial Accidents 

In the safety bulletins for servicing 
small compensation risks previously 
mentioned, one finds additional evidence 
of the physical and financial distress 
caused by simple carelessness. In the 
early days of accident prevention work, 
it was the common assumption that the 
great majority of industrial accidents 
due to mechanical hazards oF 
danger spots in connection with machin- 
ery. A great deal of time, money and 
effort was expended in this direction 
and industrial plants all over the coun- 
try carried on very extensive programs 
of physical safeguarding. It was by 
no means a complete corrective. 

Many workmen slip, stumble, trip 
and fall while walking, standing oF 
running on the level where apparently 
no hazards ever existed. They trip over 


were 
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objects of all kinds that may have been 
carelessly left on floors, aisles, stair 
landings or stairways. They stumble, 
trip or turn their ankles on an uneven 
flooring or improperly repaired stair 
tread; they fall off makeshift ladders; 
they get struck by falling tools and 
other objects perched perilously where 
they shouldn’t be. Many of the most 
serious accidents in manufacturing, as 
the Employers’ bulletins point out, are 
due to poor “Industrial Housekeeping.” 


An Agent Should Service 
A Compensation Risk 


It is significant that these bulletins 
on industrial safety, designed for man- 
agers of small and medium-sized fac- 
tories, are by no means highly tech- 
nical nor at all difficult for the average 
reader to understand. As they state, 
“There is nothing mysterious about this 
accident prevention work. It is the ap- 
plication of common sense, study and 
analysis to the causes of accidents, to 
search out the conditions surrounding 
an accident and take to correct 
these conditions. It only for 
thoroughness and the ability to think.” 

In recent months has heard a 
great deal about the servicing of com- 
pensation risks. Quite often the ques- 
tion of agency comes up 
and the charge is made that with the 
majority of smaller compensation risks 
a substantial commission is paid for the 
mere creation of undesirable business, 
and that little service of any account is 
performed by the producers of such 
business. Many of the larger brokers 
and agents, on the contrary, are impor- 
tant consultants on the safety work of 
the plants which they insure. It would 
seem from the evidence that any agent 
should be able quickly to educate him- 
self to the point where he could perform 
service of value in connection with any 
of the small compensation risks which 
he may write. 


steps 
calls 


one 
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Foreign News Items 
Re Fire Insurance 


Fire losses in Great Britain and Ire- 
land amounted in April to £694,400, 
as compared with £556,800 a month 
ago, and with £1,300,800 a year ago. 
It seems that after all, the idea of pre- 
vention and protection is making prog- 
ress. It would be a strange thing, 
too, if in a country where they know 
how to care for their unemployed, they 
would not know how to handle fire, both 
being “burning” problems. 
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During the same month of April, fire 
losses in Germany totaled Reichsmark 
5,150,000, as against RM 3,600,000 in 
March, and RM _ 5,006,000 in April, 
1933. As may be seen, fire losses are 
going up; but then, recent events in the 
Fatherland seem to show that they like 
to play with “fire.” 


Marine Loss Paid Promptly 


However, where there is fire, there is 
heat, and where there is loss, there is 
some gain around the corner, too. Take, 
as an instance, the disaster with which 
the German excursion steamer “Dres- 
den” met in those beautiful 
Norwegian Fjords. No more than five 
days passed before the London under- 
writers “Willis, Faber & Dumas, Ltd.” 
paid the German shipowners £100,000 
on account, 


one of 
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German Mortality Lower 

While viewing Germany, it is well to 
look at a rather surprising fact. In 
the years before the World War, about 
26 out of each thousand population died 
year in and year out. In recent years, 
something must have happened, for 
now only about 11 out of each thousand 
there make up their minds to leave this 
earthly world every year. Perhaps the 
other fifteen suddenly awoke to the 
realization that the current German of- 


‘fering is much too interesting a specta- 


cle to leave before the final curtain. 


> -*. s 


Arson Penalty in China 


Interesting news come from China. 
The Governor of the Province of 
Shantung, by the popular name of Han 
Fu-Chu, has decreed that in case of 


fires where arson is suspected (and 


when would it not be since it is China | 


we are speaking of?) the full insurance 
amount is to be confiscated. Where 
there is only little damage forty per 
cent of the amount is to be paid into 
the acutely empty coffers of the Trea- 
sury. 

Lest the honesty and intrinsic sin- 
cerity of the decree be doubted, the 
Governor adds that he is solely prompt- 
ed by an ardent desire to reduce the 
numerous fire losses to a minimum con- 
sistent with the high state of civiliza- 
tion throughout the Province. He will 
also raise the level of public security. 
Of course, any suggestion that the 
scarcity of ready cash may have any- 
thing to do with the decree, must be 
unhesitatingly rejected. 
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The THIRD PARTY 


By Dick JoHNSTON 


UCCESSFUL casualty underwriters 

have never looked down upon 
health and accident insurance. It is 
perhaps the easiest casualty line to sell 
and, because of this, they realize that 
it is the best possible entrée for larger 
and more profitable sales of other lines. 
So they sell accident and health insur- 
ance and get the prospect on their 
books. A valuable contact is thereby 
made; helpful information is obtained 
which will enlighten the agent concern- 
ing the prospect’s other insurance 
needs, and, most important of all, a 
friendly relationship is established 
with the prospect. From there, the en- 
terprising agent can go far in furnish- 
ing complete protection to his client as 
the need arises. 


* * 


HE Continental Casualty Company, 

of Chicago, has devised a new sales 
program which takes into account this 
“entering wedge” factor of accident 
and health insurance. The program has 
been carefully worked out by the com- 
pany’s accident and health department 
and presented in concise and attractive 
form in a booklet titled “More Sales.” 
It is primarily designed to promote the 
sale of individual accident and health 
policies on a wholesale basis. The Con- 
tinental has originated and introduced 
2 new idea in income protection insur- 
ance, known as the non-occupational 
accident and health policy intended to 
provide protection against accidents and 
illness not covered by workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance, venereal diseases 
and hernia excepted. The policy may be 
sold to individual risks, but the new 
sales program promotes mass produc- 
tion of individual sales following the 
general idea of group insurance but 
eliminating the red tape and technicali- 
ties of that coverage. 


* * * 


“4 ORE SALES” as its name im- 

plies, attacks the greatest dif- 
ficulty which stands between the agent 
and increased sales—time. A _ sales- 
man’s time, the booklet states, is divided 
into three parts—time between pros- 
pects, time waiting for interviews and 
time selling to prospects. Then, in lucid 
detail, the booklet describes the sales 
plan and the prepared sales aids of- 
fered by the company, together with in- 
structions for practical application in 
the selling of its special policy as well 
as other forms of insurance. 
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Insurance Institute Awards 
Prizes to 5 Honor Students 


Every year the Insurance Institute of 
America awards a prize of $25 to the 
student who has secured the highest 
examination average in each of the five 
branches. The five students who receive 
the prize this year are: 

Esther W. Temple, with the Zurich 
General Accident & Liability Insurance 
Co. at Toronto, Ont., who studied indi- 
vidually for the part 1 casualty course 
and secured the highest average in the 
examinations of 97% per cent. 

Harold S. Poole, Jr., with the Subur- 
ban Division of the New York Fire 
Insurance Rating Organization, New 
York City, an Insurance Society of New 
York student, who secured the highest 
average of 96 per cent in the part 2 fire 
course. 

John S. Carroll, with the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co., New York City, an 
Insurance Society of New York student, 
who secured the highest average of 95 
per cent in the part 1 life course. 

Percy Chubb, II, of Chubb & Son, New 
York City, an Insurance Society of New 
York student, who secured the highest 
average of 94% per cent in the part 2 
ocean marine course. 

Frank C. Le Gost, with the American 
Surety Co., New York City, an Insur- 
ance Society of New York student, who 


received the highest average of 94 per 

cent in the part 1 suretyship course. 
Later in the year the Edward Rochie 

Hardy Prize will be awarded to “the 

most distinguished student” of the 1934 

graduating class. 

Non-Ownership Liability 

Forms Issued in Canada 


The Committee of Underwriters in 
Canada approved and sent to com- 
panies forms of application and policy 
for writing automobile non-ownership 
liability insurance, but the committee 


has recommended that these be not 
made mandatory standard forms at 
present, due to some differences of 


opinion among underwriters as to how 
such business should be written and 
to possible changes in the Uniform 
Act. Accordingly they are not being 
printed for inclusion in the blue loose- 
leaf pamphlet of Standard Forms. It 
was further recommended by the com- 
mittee with respect to all forms cov- 
ering automobile non-ownership _lia- 
bility, heretofore temporarily approved 


by the Superintendents of Insurance 
in the several provinces, that such 
approval should be revoked and that 


all insurers now desiring to use forms 
differing from the newly-approved 
forms should resubmit them to the 
Superintendent of Insurance in each 
province for later review by the Com- 
mittee of Underwriters. 


Fireman's Fund Promotes 
H. S. Legg; W. H. Caudill Named 


Harry S. Legg has been appointed 
assistant vice-president of The Fire. 
man’s Fund Indemnity Company of San 
Francisco, taking over general duties as 
assistant to Vice-president Goodwin of 
the eastern department. He will be suc- 
ceeded in the fidelity and surety depart- 
ment by W. H. Caudill who becomes 
assistant secretary of the company. 
Mr. Caudill resigned as vice-president 
of the Massachusetts Bonding and In- 
surance Company to take over the new 
duties with The Fireman’s Fund. 


Royal Transfers Babbitt 
to Metropolitan Dept. 


F. J. O’Neill, president of the Royal 
Indemnity Co., announces the trans- 
fer of George E. Babbitt to the metro- 
politan department of the company at 
150 William Street to have charge of 
the development and underwriting of 
boiler and machinery insurance. Here- 
tofore he has been handling both local 
and countrywide business of this class, 
and New York brokers will be pleased 
to know that he will be able to 
devote all his time to the metropolitan 
area. 

Mr. Babbitt has been with the Royal 
Indemnity since 1912 when its boiler 
and machinery department was estab- 


lished. 


now 
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for the First Six 








Months of 1934 








Special 
Total Voluntary 
Name anv Location Liabilities and Net 
or ComMPANY Capit except Net Contingency, Premiums Total Preminu Exp 
Pa Capital Surplus Reserve Written Income Earned Incurred 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ ¢ 

American Automobile, St. L 1,000,000, 10,332,096 7,410,852) 1,921.24 4,269,800 4,546,801 3,526,625) 2,257,965) 1,394,738 50, 00 
A{m an Casualty, Reading 500, 000 091,616 > O16. 837 574.779 682,951 809, 240 678, 667 60.865 78.512 
American Surety, New York 7,500,000) 23,317,322) 13,404,082) 2,413,239) 1,280,881) 5,202,709) 5,905,314) 5,223,801) 2,270,046 3,056,396 150, 00 
Central Surety & Ins., Kansas City 1,000,000 4,546,767) 2,925,274 621,493 1,603,449 1,708,750) 1,461,465 984,147 546,016 
( ry Indemnity, Hartfor 00.000, 7,381,567) 5,992,897 588, 669 3, 341,833 448,372) 2,717;270) 1,719,912) 1 152.094 
( » Casualty, New York 1,000, 000 5.748.191 2.705. 838 1,974, 885 67. 468 639,700 803,590 550, 768 214,808 403. 408 
Commercial Casualty, Newark 1,000,000) 10,510,935) 8,148,836) 1,362,099 113,300 3,428,824) 4,174,209 .751,753) 2,428,314) 1,590,966 
Eagle Ir y, New York 1,000,000| 7,575,289) 5,575,289 1,000,000 498,752) 1,808,319) 1,944,820, 1,800,345) 1,191,499 704.64 
Employers Reinsurance Corp , Kansas City 1,500,000' 9,969,984) 6,969,984) 1,500,000 456,128 3,014, 620 205, 96 1,977, 26 774,098) 1,357,475 120, 00 
I ty & Deposit Co. of Md., Baltimore 2,400,000) 18,518,880) 14,050,231 ). 068 , 649 736,502' 5,470,681) 6,09 33! 5,449,404) 2.695.796! 2.790.726 160, 00 
Firernen’s Fund Indemnity, San Francis« 1,000,000) 7,013,976; 4,054,072) 1,959,904 2,297,772) 2,416,831 1,913,408) 14,125,501 853,912 
General Casualty Co. of Amer., Seat 500,000; 2,817,926) 1,766,089 609, 205 218,058 942,908; 1,000,524 788, 108 407,554 446. 116 35, OM 
Great American Indemnity, New York 750,000, 10,338,894) 7,333.12 2,255,771 4,014,489) 4,240,512) 3,505,709, 2,171,748) 1,541,286 
Hartford St. Boiler Inspec. & Ins., Hartford 3,000,000) 18,077,005) 8,957,218) 6,119,787 3,429,041 802,198, 2,465,929 474,630) 2.073.540 240, 00° 
Home Indemnity, New York 1,050,000; 4,872,977; 2,908,267 914,710 752,455 962,385 643, 106 549,619 288, 591 
London Guarantee & Accident, New York *800,000) 14,505,653) 10,319,648) 3,386,005 3,906,097) 4,236,446) 3,744,325) 2,176,867) 1,538,953 $154, 828 
Massachusetts Bonding & Ins., Bostor 2,000,000) 15,591,499 11,941,354) 1,650,145 7,220,550); 7 , 102; 5,736,311) 3,849,649) 2,569,401 
Massachusetts Protective Assn., Worcester 1,000,000; 7,869,070) 5,454,004) 1,593,852) 1,701,598) 3,129,025 5,806; 3,098,798) 1,897,945) 1,1 35. 100 50, 00 
Metropolitan Casualty Co. of N.Y., Newark 1,000,000; 9,227,958) 7,543,862 684,097 247,021; 2,620,819 72,295; 2,818,244) 2,214,72 1,849, 655 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York 2,500,000) 22,214,496, 18,214,496) 1,500,000) 1,309,058) 7,918,892 23,101 7,331,919] 4,483,804) 2.799.815 183 , 333 
New York Casualty, New York 1,000,000; 4,216,707| 2,973,985 : 297,172) 1,295,499; 1,574,750) 1,174,047 800, 868 704, 626 
Phoenix Indemnity, New York 500,000) 5,501,129) 3,477,883) 1,523, 1,678,962) 1,815,346) 1,570,448 946,329 614,769 
Royal Indemnity, New York 2,500,000! 26,239,505) 21,239,505) 2,500,000) 1,158,825} 7,292,724) 7,864,924) 7,013,348) 3,971,810] 2.785.526 
Saint Paul Mercury Indemnity, St. Paul 900,000} 4,101,625! 2,478,825) | 722.79 1,344,418} 1,434,077] 1,278,244) (594,242 520.771 
Standard Accident, Detroit 1,356,680) 16,605,473) 14,030,247, 1,218,546 5,667,513) 5,952,426) 5,401,361) 3,791,151 2, 280,835 84,375 

* Dividends declared payable July 2nd. + Statutory deposit. t Dividends declared July 11th payable July 27th. § Remittance 


to home office a Excludes adjustment 


expenses 


biIncludes adjustment expenses. 
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Bissell Now Chairman 


of Hartford Accident 


James L. D. ‘Keamey Elected 
President and Paul Rutherford 
Becomes General Manager 


R. M. Bissell, president of the Hart- 
ford Accident & Indemnity Company, 
of Hartford, since its organization in 
1913, was elected chairman of the 
board of directors of the company at 
a meeting of the directors Tuesday 
afternoon. Mr. Bissell will continue in 
general supervision of the company’s 
affairs and will remain chief executive 
officer. 

The directors elected to the office of 
president, James L. D. Kearney, who 
has served the company successively as 
secretary from 1914 to 1920, as vice- 
president from 1920 to 1928 and since 
then as vice-president and general 
manager. 

Paul Rutherford, vice-president, who 
has been in charge of the New York 
Office since 1914, becomes vice-president 
and general manager, with headquar- 
ters at the home office. 

All three of these senior executives 
have served the company since its in- 
ception. Mr. Bissell was president of 
the Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
at the time the casualty-surety running 
mate was organized. 

Mr. Kearney came to the Hartford 
Accident from New York, where he 
had been vice-president of the Equit- 
able Surety of St. Louis, since 1911, in 
charge of the company’s New York 
State business. He had had a success- 
ful experience in the surety business 
beginning in 1906 as manager of the 
Baltimore City department of the 
American Bonding Company, having 
been transferred to New York as man- 
ager of the Metropolitan department 
for that company in 1908. 

Mr. Rutherford, before going with 
the Hartford Accident, had served 
successively with the United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty at its home office, 
as superintendent of the fidelity de- 
partment of the American Bonding 
Company, as Baltimore manager of the 
American Surety Company and as St. 
Louis manager of the Fidelity & De- 
posit Company. He joined the Hart- 
ford accident as manager of the Metro- 
politan department in 1914 and was 
elected vice-president in 1925. Since 
then his gradually broadening duties 
and his influence in company affairs 
throughout the country have qualified 
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him as peculiarly fitted to succeed Mr. 
Kearney as vice-president and general 
manager. 


P. H. May Becomes Comptroller 
of Maryland Casualty Co. 


Peter H. May, deputy comptroller of 
the American Surety Company, New 
York, has announced his resignation 
from that company, which he has 
served for the last 22 years, to become 
comptroller of the Maryland Casualty 
Company at the home office in Balti- 
more, begining Aug. 20. On Monday 
night, about 50 of Mr. May’s friends 
in the American Surety gave him a din- 
ner at Schwartz’s Restaurant and pre- 
sented him with a gift as a mark of 
their esteem. 


Louisville Again Places First 
in Industrial Safety Contest 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Aug. 13—Louisville 
won first place in the 1933 industrial 
safety contest of the National Safety 
Council, it was announced Aug. 7, with 
a record of 57 per cent decrease in 
plant accidents. As a result the Louis- 
ville Safety Council will be awarded 
a bronze placque similar to one awarded 
the city as winner in 1931. Louisville 
finished second in 1930 and 1932. 


J. W. Bolton Appointed Casualty 
Manager of George R. Hess & Co. 


CuicaGco, Aug. 13—Appointment of 
Joseph W. Bolton as manager of its 
casualty department has been made by 
George R. Hess and Company, general 
agents for the United States Casualty 
Company. Mr. Bolton formerly was 
Chicago manager for the Consolidated 
Indemnity, and prior to that was work- 
men’s compensation underwriter for 
the Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
Company. He came to Chicago as man- 
ager for the old Georgia Casualty Com- 
pany. 


Inter-Ocean Casualty Co. 


On Page 206 of the Premiums and 
Losses by States Section of the 1934 
Casualty Insurance Year Book, the 
accident and health premium income in 
West Virginia for the Inter-Ocean Cas- 
ualty Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, is given 
as $1,971, with losses paid of $1,197. 
These figures are incorrect. The cor- 
rect amounts of premiums and losses 
which should have been shown follow: 
Premium income, $197,061; losses paid, 
$119,748; ratio of losses paid to pre- 
mium income, 60.8 per cent. 


F. Highlands Burns Visits 
Drought Regions in West 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 13—The record- 
breaking prolonged drought in the chief 
agricultural sections of the country has 
created an almost inconceivably serious 
economic and social problem in the 
opinion of F. Highlands Burns, chair- 
man of the board of the Maryland 
Casualty Company, who was in St. 
Louis, Mo., Aug. 8 and 9 to visit with 
the local representatives of the com- 
pany. 

He is visiting insurance officials in 
fifteen of the leading cities of the 
country for the purpose of gaining a 
close up view of the current business 
situation. He started his nation-wide 
tour at San Francisco several weeks 
ago. 

“A person who has not visited the 
drought-stricken areas cannot realize 
the extent of the damage that has been 
done, nor how permanent the ill effects 
will be” Mr. Burns said. “Over wide 
areas the fertile top soil has been 
blown away, in some places to a depth 
of 12 inches or more. it is probable 
that a large proportion of the popula- 
tion in some sections will be forced to 
move to other sections. The drought 
is the knottiest problem that is now 
confronting the Federal Government.” 

He added, however, that with the 
exception of the drought and labor 
troubles in some spots, general business 
seems to be holding up well, and that 
the prospects for Fall are very good. 

Concerning the NRA he said that 
most of its impractical features have 
been corrected, and it has not proven 
a handicap to business recovery. 


Eastern Mutual Casualty 
Incorporated in Maryland 


BALTIMORE, Aug. 11—The Eastern 
Mutual Casualty Company of Balti- 
more has been incorporated under the 
state laws of Maryland to engage in a 
general mutual insurance business. 
The capital stock consists of 1000 shares, 
par value $100 each, and Charles W. 
Slagle, Jr., Harry L. Robinson and 
Jacob W. Slagle, all of this city, are the 
incorporators. 

The company has been authorized to 
transact business in Maryland by the 
State Insurance Commissioner, writing 
auto, public liability, property damage, 
collision and workmen’s compensation 
insurance. 

The president is Harry L. Robinson 
of Baltimore, who was connected with 
the Baltimore Eastern Underwriters. 


























12.29 PER CENT 
LIQUID 


The American National has $6,185,059 in cash and 
Federal Government Securities, which amounts to 
12.29 per cent of its total admitted assets, according 
to the Company’s financial statement of 1933. 


To policyholders, general agents and agents alike, 
this means SAFETY. Add this selling fact to the 
many attractive and liberal policies of the company 
and its position among the companies of the United 
States and you have ample reasons for the continued 
success of American National agents. For further in- 
formation write to the manager nearest your locality. 
4 CONTINUED CONSERVATIVE DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM IN EACH DEPARTMENT. 
A well Diversified Line of Modern Policy Contracts, 
including Juvenile Policies, Retirement Income Poli- 
cies, Salary Savings, and all Types of Annuities, en- 
able our Representatives to render the Insuring Public 
the Best in Life Insurance Service. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 
Insure Compan 


GALVESTON.TEXAS 
F. B. Markle, Vice-President 
W. J. Shaw, Secretary 


W. L. Moody, Jr., President 
Shearn Moody, Vice-President 
E. L. Roberts, Vice-President (in Charge Ordinary Agencies) 
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REINSURANCE 
FIRE AND CASUALTY 


ROSSIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 





THE METROPOLITAN 
FIRE REASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


THE FIRST REINSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD 


115 Broad Street, Hartford, Conn. 




















eneral Accident 
oO Fire AND LIFE 





FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United States Manager 
GENERAL, BUILDING - 47 2 WALNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 











The 
*““PREEMINENT DIRECTORY 
of 
INSURANCE COUNSEL” 





A new issue of 


THE INSURANCE BAR 


is just off the press 


Directory service furnished with- 
out cost to company officials, 
home office counsel, claim man- 
agers, etc., whose duties include 
the selection of attorneys and in- 
dependent adjusters to handle 
claim defenses and other legal 
business of insurers. 





Address your request to 


THE BAR LIST PUBLISHING CO. 
343 S. DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 





The Home Life Insurance Company 


of America 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life 
insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial 
and Ordinary plans, from birth to 65 next birthday. 


A Policy for Every Purse and Purpose 


Basil S. Walsh Joseph L. Durkin John J. Gallagher 
PRESIDENT SECRETARY TREASURER 


Independence Square Philadelphia, Penna. 




















Equitable Life Insurance Company 


Home Office: Washington, D. C. 


Henry P. Blair, President Allen C. Clark, Secretary 
Joseph Sanders, Vice-President Gilbert A. Clark, Actuary 


ATTRACTIVE OPPORTUNITIES 
For men with clean past records, in 


DELAWARE, MARYLAND, OHIO, W. VIRGINIA and 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Up-to-Date ORDINARY and INDUSTRIAL Policies 
For further information, write 


L. H. Hannah, Manager of Agencies 
































OPPORTUNITY! 


Desirable Territory Open for General Agencies 
Liberal Contracts 
THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Denver, Colorado 
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